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2 ag tree that never had to fight 
For sun and sky and air and light; 
That stood out in the open plain, 
And always got its share of rain, 
Never became a forest king, 

But lived and died a scrubby thing. 
The man who never had to toil, 

To wrestle with the stubborn soil, 

Who never had to win his share 

Of sun and sky and light and air, 
Never became a manly man, 

But lived and died as he began. 

Good timber does not grow in ease; 
The stronger wind, the tougher trees; 
The farther sky, the greater length; 
The more the storm, the more the strength, 
By sun and cold, by rain and snows, 

In tree or man good timber grows. 


—R. C. Hanks, in The Kalends 
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Coming in November 


Proceedings of the San Francisco Summer Meeting 
of the 


® American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


These valuable papers and reports will be published in the Volta 
Review, an entire number of which will be devoted to them. 


§ Copies of this special number will sell for $.50 each, but there will 


be no extra charge to subscribers. 


Enroll Now 

















THE EDITOR’S PAGE 
History 


S recently as November, 1910, there was not a single organization in 
America to alleviate the handicap of deafness acquired in adult life. Ag 
recently as the beginning of 1916 there was only one. Today social service 

organizations, employment bureaus, educational agencies everywhere, including 
those conducted by State and National Governments, turn to the organized 
deafened for assistance with problems that involve their fellow-handicapped, 
Not only is this true, but a great movement for the prevention of deafness has 
actually begun. 


For thirteen years before the establishment of ‘the first league for the hard 
of hearing, the Volta Bureau and the Association which owned it had been ex- 
tending to the hard of hearing such assistance as lay within their power. The 

oldest letter in the files of the Volta Bureau is one written in 1887, to a 
deafened man, explaining the usefulness of lip-reading and suggesting a means 
of learning it. 


The Votta Review, from its first number, has carried advertisements of 
schools of lip-reading, has published articles bearing on the problems of ac- 
quired deafness, and has stood ready to assist the organizations for the hard of 
hearing. 


Therefore it is with especial pleasure that we issue, this month, the first 
of a series of historical sketches about these organizations. Material for the 
sketches is to be furnished by the leagues themselves, and every effort will be 
made to have them historically accurate, as well as entertaining and inspiring. 
We feel that by recording the remarkable history thus far made in this field, 
we will add a powerful impetus to a great movement whose ultimate goal, 
though a long way off, is the elimination of deafness. 


“The Education of the Deaf” 


HE above title is the new name of the VoLTa REviEw’s section for educa- 
Bt tors’, parents and friends of the deaf. Most of its contents in this number 

were supplied, before the close of the last session, by the North Carolina 
School, and need no recommendation. All teachers of the deaf will read them 
eagerly. One word to other subscribers: no matter how busy you are, do not 
fail to read the stories given by Miss Joiner in her article about “The Personal 
Experience Story.” They ought to furnish interesting sidelights for that mon- 
umental treatise on the psychology of deafness, which everybody says ought 
to be written, but which nobody writes. 


The San Francisco Proceedings 


S is well known, the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf held an important and successful meeting last July 


in San Francisco. The entire November number of the VoLTA REVIEW 


will be devoted to the publication of these proceedings, which we believe will 


contain something of interest and value for every reader. “Our Association” pub- — 


lishes “Our. Magazine”; inform yourself about its management. 
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LISTENING IN 


RutH H. SMEAD 


OW that the voice of the radio is 

abroad in the land, all of us are 

learning to listen as never before. 
Old and young are being given a new 
form of entertainment that depends 
solely upon the sense of hearing. Or- 
chestra concerts, daily weather reports, 
jazzy fox trots, presidential speeches, 
current events, solos and duets, bed- 
time stories, quartets, male and female, 
daily dozens and doesn’ts, campaign har- 
rangues, gardening advice, fashion news, 
piano renderings and rendings—all waft 
their wavelengths through the atmos- 


phere. 


And they may all be ours by virtue of 
a magic crystal, some vacuum tubes, 
several miles of copper wire and a few 
ingenious mechanical contrivances. En- 
tranced we sit around the instrument 
with downcast eyes, focusing all our 
nerve force into attention upon those 
sounds from station EEK or AWK. 


But for those of us who require a 
very loud speaker to enjoy the radio or 
who, perchance, cannot catch at all the 
elusive pitch and tone qualities of those 
voices from the ether, there is another 
station that sends out pleasant programs. 
The numbers regularly broadcast from 
the station of memory are an ever- 
present source of satisfaction and de- 
light: 

Back in those days when people 
talked louder than they do now and 
When nobody muted his music, certain 
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sounds registered impressions on our 
auditory gray matter, perhaps without 
our especially noticing them. Others 
were duly appreciated and then filed 
away and forgotten in the multiplicity 
of our interests. Now what a pleasure 
it is to sit down in peace and quietness 
and listen in at the programs memory 
furnishes from its store. There are two 
courses to choose. We may consciously 
recall some happy experience or visual- 
ize some beautiful scene, and the long- 
forgotten sound memories come crowd- 
ing to our mental ears, clear and dis- 
tinct. Or we may passively drift and 
take the program as the stream of con- 
sciousness directs. 

The voices of the wind are easy to 
get. Imagine lying with a book on a 
hillside shaded with tall pine trees. Im- 
mediately there sounds the gentle whis- 
per of the wind in the needles overhead. 
The memory of a beloved eucalyptus 
grove brings back the rustling of the 
loosely hung leaves and the strips of 
bark as they flutter in a brisk little 
breeze. Think again of a cozy autumn 
evening indoors by a glowing fire. A 
ghostly wind tears around the corner, 
making a loose screen bump and squeak- 
ing a shutter left ajar. It must be 
Hallowe’en! And now, on the darkened 
window pane appear gusty streamers 
of rain, accompanied by staccato tap- 
pings, now pianissimo, now in vigorous 
fortissimo. 
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Days near the ocean furnish a host 
of sound memories. The crashing of 
the breakers accompanies the picture 
of great rollers tossing their massive 
crests along the beach. The swish of 
the surf comes to mind with the recol- 
lection of dusky waves spreading in 
lace-like ruffles upon the sand. If there 
are rocks in the seascape and the spray 
is tossed high, there are thunderous 
reverberations whenever the incoming 
masses of water break against their un- 
yielding opponents. And the hushed 
murmer of the receding waters as they 
slide and trickle over the craggy pro- 
jections completes the cycle of sea 
sounds. 

Musical events, long past, but never 
forgotten, bring back hosts of harmonies. 
What symphonies of sound come with 
the rise and fall of those ranks of vio- 
lin bows accompanied by the swaying 
of the ‘cellos and basses and vigorous 
caressings of the kettle drums at the 
will of the conductor. The very name 
of some diva makes us hear again the 
vibrant notes pouring bird-like from her 
throat as she stands with uplifted head 
before us. Scenes from operas, famous 
or fantastic, have their own peculiar 
atmosphere because of well-remembered 
and well-loved arias, duos, sextettes or 
choruses. Half-forgotten drifting phras- 
es of hymns recall the simple strains 
that were sung with so much enthusiasm 
or fervent tenderness in earlier days. A 
martial blare of brasses resounds in our 
ears as we see again with patriotic thrill 
long lines of khaki-clad soldiers keeping 
step down the avenue. And often, when 
the sky is red with sunset, we re- 
member the flag slowly sinking and 
hear, ’mid the silence the bugle’s clear 
tones in the long goodnight to the 
“colors.” 

Homely scenes of days long gone by 
are accompanied by sounds once so 
familiar as to be scarcely noticed, yet 
remembered now in these quieter times 
with much appreciation. Few there are 
of us who have no memories of child- 
hood. Hear the carefree shouts of 
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little boys and girls playing hide-and- 
seek in the dusky evening. The warning 
call of the catcher and the ejaculations 
of the “caught” tell us of the progress 
of the game. Again, hear the didactic 
tones of “teacher” who has marshalled 
a troupe of dolls and comrades into 
school and is questioning and rebuking 
and praising her pupils in accurate imi- 
tation of some worthy grown-up. Vis- 
ions of iridescent Christmas _ trees 
loaded with enchanting toys are always 
accompanied by squeals and shrieks of 
delight or by tuneful carols sung by 
childish voices. Who would switch to 
another station or try to diminish the 
volume of such merriment? 

Animals, our friends of childhood, 
furnish a host of entertaining sound- 
images. Fido, the best beloved, again 
leaps and barks his welcome as we re- 
turn from school. Or we hear his 
warning growl at the approach of that 
ugly-looking tramp. How joyously the 
dog speaks when we play and let him 
chase sticks till our arms ache with 
the throwing. Even the conceited yap- 
ping of our neighbor’s horrid pug has 
lost its power to intimidate and merely 
amuses us now. As for cats, we behold 
them in all stages and ages and _ hear 
them talk accordingly. There is the 
squeaky mewling of kittens in their 
nest-like bed, the friendly meow of the 
mother, and—Oh my _ goodness !—the 
lovelorn yowling of old Tom in his 
quest for a soulmate. 

Voices of poultry, too, have a way 
of coming back at odd times, perhaps 
with the remembrance of _ certaif 
“chores” we were constrained to pef 
form. We hear the lost cry of a little 
chick as it runs frantically about search- 
ing for home, or the contented chirp 
of the yellow balls of down as they 
urge themselves further under the ma- 
ternal wing, or the squeak of protest 
from some displaced brother and a gen- 
eral shufflle of feet until a soft mut- 
mur and a gentle settling movement 
from above adjusts matters all around. 
The contented croon of fowls in a dark 
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henhouse is a comfortable sound. And 
when we see a comely pullet emerging 
briskly with bright eyes and head proud- 
ly erect, we are ready for her musical 
announcement that there is another egg 
in the nest for breakfast. The long- 
drawn-out signaling of rooster to rooster 
that half-rouses us from sleep is a 
comforting sound in the darkness of 
dawn, a sort of “all’s well’ relayed 
from flock to flock over the country. 
And then, how soon, how very soon 
it seems, we hear father in the kitchen 
splitting kindling and rattling stovelids 
and filling the tea kettle. Presently, in 
spite of the dozing warmth, bed is 
rendered uncomfortable by the summons 
to “get right up now, and hurry up!” 
Accelerated in this action by the sizzling 
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of bacon and the slam of the oven door 
that betokens hot biscuits and syrup, 
we rise, dress and step forth into a new 
day of activity. 

And so it goes. One scene after 
another, linked with its own sounds, 
presents itself, an interminable succes- 
sion. How restful and refreshing it is 
to relax for a time the effort to catch 
elusive contemporary sounds and _ let 
memory have its way. Such varied and 
entertaining numbers put us in a hap- 
pier frame of mind and give us inspira- 
tion for new tasks. We have lived, we 
can live. So we turn to the present and 
the future, ready to tackle new prob- 
lems, sure to do our work the better 
because of the entertaining programs 
broadcast from a station so well supplied 
with pleasant aural memories. 





THE NEW YORK LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


A RETROSPECT 


T seems only the other day, said the 

Old Member, that the postman sur- 

prised me with a printed letter 
headed “Nitchie School Alumni Asso- 
ciation,” and signed with the names of 
six students at the school. That old 
letter, proposing the establishment of 
a scholarship fund to provide instruction 
in lip-reading for persons who could 
not afford to pay for tuition, would be 
almost laughable beside the professional- 
ized appeals of today, but it did the work. 
On December 21, 1910, the first contri- 
bution was received and a bank account 
was opened to take care of the hundreds 
that quickly flowed in, so that on Janu- 
ary 3, 1911, the organization was 
launched. I realize now what a remark- 
able start that was, and what a remark- 
able first year’s work we did in giving 
eleven full and part scholarships in lip- 
reading, helping two students with small 
loans which set them going in occupa- 


tions, and holding one party attended ~ 
by 50 or 60 members. Educational and 
employment work and recreations begun, 
you see. 

I think we all seized upon this work 
so enthusiastically because as deafened 
people we had never had a chance to do 
anything like this before. But as for 
having what the social scientists call 
group consciousness—never! If any- 
one had told us we were starting a 
movement, we should have laughed. I 
myself, active as I have always been 
in the work, hadn’t even any particular 
faith in it and did not have until we 
came to full consciousness about ten 
years later. There’s a confession for 
you! Of course we all knew that loss 
of hearing meant getting out of step 
with the world and I think that most 
of us felt, in effect, that if the big world 
wouldn’t accept us and let us be as hap- 
py and busy as we were before our ears 
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failed, we would have alittle world of 
our own which would compensate for 
everything. We've long ago recognized 
that “little world” idea as dangerous. 

However, we were consciously, if not 
historically, aware that the world always 
had been terribly unkind to the hard of 
hearing and that it would continue to be 
unless the hard of hearing themselves 
did something about it. And this feel- 
ing made us democratic—open-minded, 
open-hearted. It also banned sectarian- 
ism, not only division of religion and 
race, but the subtle forms that divide 
up educational and social groups. I 
have always thought we owed the clear 
right-mindedness of our start to our 
founder, Edward B. Nitchie. He was 
a man of vision and we revere his mem- 
ory with daily gratitude. You can 
imagine the spirit of the League speak- 
ing somewhat like this: 

“T, the spirit of the League, was born 
when a young man who was teaching 
lip-reading began to see that people 
like himself must learn how to make life 
better for themselves and for others 
whose hearing was growing faint. And, 
while all aspiration is of one and the 
same spirit, yet there was a new avatar 
when the hard of hearing assumed the 
right to obtain justice by working out 
their own salvation. It marked a new 
departure in sociology when a_handi- 
capped group refused to allow the world 
to consider them cripples who must be 
worked for, and started in to do their 
own work, basing their venture on the 
incontrovertible principle that nobody 
else understood the spiritual defeat, the 
despair, or the states of mind character- 
izing their particular disability.” 

Certainly it was a good start, and I 
dwell upon it because we have made so 
many mistakes since. We have, it seems 
to me, committed every sort of error 
possible to a group of pioneers. But 
being founded on true pfinciples our 
vitality has saved us. 

The close of our first year found us 
actively considering the question of in- 
corporation under another name. Our 
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OUR NEW HEARING 
HELP DEAFENED PEOPLE AND OTOLOGISTS 


DEVICE ROOM WILL 


TO SOLVE PERPLEXING QUESTIONS 


kind fate sent us a young hard-of-hear- 
ing lawyer about this time, and he took 
his place among our builders. After 
six weeks of thrashing it all out—re- 
member how new we were to affairs— 
we were registered at Albany as a mem- 
bership corporation under the title of 
the Nitchie Service League. Listen to 
the League’s objects; you see we knew 
where we were going by this time: “to 
cultivate and propagate the art of lip- 
reading; to advance the interests, influ- 
ence and efficiency of the deaf; to se- 
cure by giving financially to their as- 
sistance, the benefits of the art of lip- 
reading for poor or needy deaf :people; 
to promote and enlarge social intercourse 
between the pupils and graduates of 
the New York School for the Hard of 
Hearing and others, and to maintain 
club rooms for the use of its members.” 
Please note the word “deaf.” We al- 
ways used it with a mental reservation, 
but couldn’t think of anything more 
truthful. 

We were able to start our first club 
room about 18 months later, for when 
Mr. Nitchie moved his school to the 
beautiful new sky-scraper at 18 East 
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41st Street there was a small office next 
to his large schoolroom which we rented 
from him for $25 per month, and ‘where 
we installed our first paid worker, «a 
desk and two chairs on Monday, Nov- 
ember 3, 1913. 

When we got this far, we were a 
proud young League indeed! We had a 
scholarship committee, an employment 
committee and we naturally added a 
room committee and made our place com- 
fortable. That fall we also started our 
Handwork Shop for the sale of mem- 
bers’ work. It ran ten years and was 
finally abandoned because of improved 
employment conditions for the handi- 
capped. Membership touched 200 about 
this time; our funds continued to come 
in in sufficient quantity and altogether it 
was about time for something to happen. 
What happened was our first active 
medical member—Harold Hays, M.D. 
Also our employment work was growing 
rapidly and we discovered, somewhat to 
our surprise, that the world at large did 
not know that “Nitchie Service League” 
meant services for the hard of hearing! 
Furthermore, it appeared that there 
were other teachers of lip-reading and 
other methods than the Nitchie method 
and that we could never help all the deaf- 
ened as long as we gave the outward ap- 
pearance of any kind of exclusiveness. 

I am thankful to say that Mr. Nitchie 
saw this perhaps more clearly than any 
of us, and that he and Dr. Hays, with 
other men and women who foresaw the 
League’s growth and understood its al- 
most unlimited possibilities plunged into 
the work of reorganization heartily. We 
realized that we must choose a new 
name, so simple that the’ deafened man 
in the street would know what it meant 
when he searched the telephcne book for 
the help he needed. We risked, at the 
same time, by doing this, givirg offense 
to the type of sensitive well-to-do per- 
son from whom we hoped to receive con- 
tributions. At all events we emerged in 
May 1914 as The New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing, Inc., with 
Dr. Harold Hays as president and Dr. 
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Wendell C. Phillips as a vice-president, 
an advisory board as well as a board 
of directors and a more liberal policy 
ineluding the admission of otologists and 
other interested hearing people to our 
fellowship. When you think how most 
of us feared the domination of hearing 
people, this was a big step, although we 
smile over that fear now! 

Dr. Hays was our president for eight 
and a half years and when he resigned 
in 1922 on account of his election to the 
presidency of the Federation, the League 
had taken its place as the social centre 
for the deafened of all ages in five- 
boroughed New York. That, however, 
is a tale that takes some telling. The 
men and women of 1914 saw that phy- 
sical (but not spiritual) separation from 
the parent school must be the first step 
and they accordingly moved to 37 West 
39th Street in September, 1914. 

Oh, what a life we lived in Thirty- 
ninth Street. These six and a half years 
were truly a time of growth. You know 
how corn grows in July! We grew and 
flourished as we groped our way to 
consciousness. When we abandoned our 
outgrown rooms in 1920 we had a staff 
of four social workers, a successful em- 
ployment bureau, a membership of 604 
and an empty treasury. “Broke!” 

Yes, for the first and only time we 
were “broke,” and what is more, we 
were $500 in debt. But we were start- 
ing our first campaign for funds, and 
within a month our bank deposits were 
mounting into the thousands. Again 
our members and friends were showing 
their faith. Well, there is some drama 
in every story, but it was the hard work 
day by day there in our old quarters 
that made the League worth saving. 
Let’s count our milestones on that road 
back to 1914! 

When we got settled in Thirty-ninth 
Street our 300 members began to sort 
themselves out into groups according to 
age, taste, and social level. Pretty soon 
we had several clubs—the social centre 
idea was taking shape, you see. It has 
taken us ten years to .work out a practi- 
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cal plan of operating them, for this is 
much more complicated than settled or 
parish club-life, but today the idea is 
brighter and bigger than ever. Then 
our employment work. Do you remem- 
ber the frightful business conditions 
here at the beginning of the World 
War? They nearly pressed the life out 
of the hard-of-hearing workers. War 
conditions hastened the establishment of 
public employment bureaus and gradu- 
ally something new grew up in social 
work—employment services for the 
handicapped. We got in on that at its 
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Phillips, who squeezed us into a lobby 
alongside the Hospital Social Service 
Association, we actually showed our first 
little set of panels at the 1917 meeting 
of the American Medical Association, 
Then Dr. Phillips brought the otolo- 
gists of New York into closer coopera- 
tion with us by forming our earliest con- 
sulting medical board. That was a great 
boost, and today it seems that every 
otologist in New York knows us and 
that most of them are sending us their 
cases for one service or another. 

When I close my eyes and think of 





AFTER A MEETING OUR MEMBERS LOVE CARDS 


very beginning, and presently found our- 
selves running a real employment bureau, 
first under a volunteer and then in 
charge of professional employment work- 
ers developed from our own ranks. You 
can guess that such practical service as 
this brought us the active support of 
some remarkable people, among them 
our present president, Mr. Starling W. 
Childs. . 

We got up our first exhibits, too, 
during this busy time, and thanks to Dr. 


all that we did in those years and the 
multitude we helped, my brain reels. We 
set out to do something for everybody 
who came, whatever his needs, get a 
constant stream of new members and 
raise the funds to keep it all going, and 
we pretty well did it! Dr. Hays and a 
few others went to the war, and the rest 
of us knitted, organized lip-reading 
teachers for work with deafened soldiers, 
put all our services into fine shape for 
Uncle Sam—and were turned down by 
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his government merely because we of- 
fered everything to our country free. 
But don’t let’s talk about all that stu- 
pidity. We got one thing out of it 
however—recognition by the public of 
the deafened, those acquiring deafness, 
as disabled and therefore entitled to 
rehabilitative aid, whether economic, 
educational or spiritual. This was a 
very big white milestone, for now we 
knew where we really were. We were, 
to speak technically, a social agency for 
the rehabilitation of the deafened, oper- 
ating a social centre. Some classifica- 
tion—and we had thought of ourselves 
just as a league of and for the hard of 
hearing. 

That reminds me of a tea we gave 
one hot August day in 1915. Mr. Nitchie 
had a number of his normal graduates 
back again that summer taking a post- 
graduate course-—successful principals 
of schools, many of them. One day 
some of us were chatting at the League 
and somebody said: “Why don’t those 
teachers over at the school start leagues 
in their home towns? Let’s give a tea 
for them and talk about it!” The tea 
was duly given, the out-of-town teachers 
gave us the pleasure of their delightful 
company and, to make a long story 
short, the Chicago League was organized 
the next January, Los Angeles the fol- 
lowing October, and San Francisco a 
bit later in 1917. All unknown to us 
Boston was bubbling, and the Speech 
Readers Guild beat the Chicago League 
to it by three days. By 1919 when Dr. 
Phillips founded the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing, there were seven organizations 
and more coming every minute. 

After we moved to Fifty-ninth Street 
in 1920 (where the Federation shared 
our home for awhile) we kept on 
growing and came to our full self-con- 
sciousness with many arguments among 
ourselves. We had won a place in New 
York social work by this time; our 
first objective, lip-reading scholarships, 
no longer claimed attention, for the pub- 
lic evening schools now had free classes 
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in lip-reading. How we worked for and 
with those classes is a story in itself, 
and from 1918 or ’19 on, one evening 
school has used our quarters as an an- 
nex, so that lip-reading is obtainable 
right here, free, in classes which are a 
part of the city system. 

But to return to our arguments— 
“growing pains,” I like to call them—we 
were finding ourselves no longer a little 
group of friends, but part of a national 
movement, on the one hand, and on 
the other, part—a very necessary part— 
of New York social work. Our work 
was getting professionalized and could 
no longer be done by amateurs. We 
were giving health talks all over the 
city, as part of our routine. We were 
realizing what a huge power to help 
the hard of hearing to be happy and 
efficient lay in scientific recreation—in- 
deed, we think now that this develop- 
ment of the play-spirit is going to be 
our biggest future work. All this was 
wonderful, but it brought us up against 
two hard questions, 

Do you remember what I told you 
about our early days? The joy of work- 
ing ourselves for our own people, and 
the feeling that if the big world- was 
unsympathetic, an oyster which few, if 
any, hard-of-hearing people could open, 
why, we could make a world of our own 
and be happy in it. Segregation versus 
community life; in other words, should 
we be a happy and congenial little group, 
perfecting ourselves and doing a reason- 
able amount of charity for the poor and 
needy, or should we do the harder thing, 
make our unique contribution to Ameri- 
ca in the shape of a new phase of social 
work for our handicap? Should we be a 
private garage, or a service station? We 
chose the latter. How could we pos- 
sibly do otherwise and be true to the 
spirit of our founder and to the best 
in ourselves? And our choice was all 
the more courageous, I think, because 
it involved our second question—how 
to get funds. How should we ever get 
on our feet financially so that we could 
do our work without fear of the sheriff? 
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Here we were with our enthusiastic 
staff of hard-of-hearing social workers 
bringing in wonderful opportunities for 
service, going out and doing public work 
and making invaluable contacts, start- 
ing every conceivable project for the 
good of our members—and running all 
of it on a shoestring. Often the shoe- 
string broke! Nobody can imagine the 
number of ways or the cleverness of 
their wire-pulling to keep their projects 
going. They got little enough from the 
Board in the way of appropriations, I 
can tell you! Rent and salaries had to 
be paid; we were outgrowing our big 
rooms so that we were not only uncom- 


BESIDES BLACK 


fortable but unable, as well, to take care 
of our work and we were all so in love 
with it that we simply could not face 
cutting down. Why, just think of 
abandoning our children’s clinic, the 
dearest and most practical, thing we ever 
did, just when it was showing amazing 
success and attracting outside attention! 
Well, we couldn’t. And that’s where 
our Board came in. 

All our League’s life we had been grad- 
ually winning the interest, financial sup- 
port and personal cooperation of prom- 
inent New Yorkers. Some of them, in- 
evitably, came to serve as officers or 
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directors. Little by little it has become 
a board of men, while their wives and 
other ladies, hearing and hard-of-hearing, 
make up our fine Women’s Auxiliary. 
That Board of ours—almost entirely 
composed of hard-of-hearing business 
and professional men and as a matter 
of course, otologists—is itself ample illus- 
tration of our work. Here you have two 
prominent otologists—who work with us 
like brothers—and a group of men who 
have made their way to the top in this 
enormous New York in spite of deaf- 
ness, and who are devoting their time 
and thought, to say nothing of other 
obvious contributions, to the welfare of 
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IRELAND, ITALY, ISRAEL ARE HERE, 





AND WHITE AMERICA 


other hard-of-hearing people. Do you 
wonder that they solved that financial 
problem ? 

Everything was tried, including drives, 
and none, even with the assistance of ex- 
perts, gave more than temporary relief. 
What our Board wanted was something 
permanent—automatic—a strong  con- 
tributing membership. So they started 
a financial department with a man in- 
charge who had retired from an active 
business career and who had had, be- 
sides, wide experierice in work with so- 
cial service organizations. This plan is 
only two years old, but we are now 
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running on a $22,000 budget and the 
funds are all in sight. Meantime the 
department of membership and _ gifts 
functions quietly and invisibly; funds 
are raised, especially by the Women’s 
Auxiliary, in ways that bring publicity; 
directors bring in large donations and 
valuable members. We have had some 
notable gifts and a few bequests, and 
we have more than $35,000 put away in 
securities, whose income is used for 
specified purposes. Our present mem- 
bership? Oh, something between 700 
and 750. Not very large—not nearly as 
large as it ought to be and will be in 
a few years—but a real paid-up member- 
ship. I don’t believe we lose more than 
eight per cent a year through delin- 
quency regarding dues. 

The thought is very dear to me that 
even in the twentieth century our 
America still has her pioneers, and I 
count it the privilege of my life-time to 
have helped, ever so little, with this bit 
of social pioneering. It has been an 
earnest, joyous, and above all, a united 
effort, and our virgin field has produced 
some bumper crops. In this garden of 
ours blossomed and gréw to fruitful- 
ness, besides our stated vocation of re- 
habilitative social work for the deafened, 
employment services for the deafened, 
including vocational counselling of 
juniors; we developed the first deafened 
social workers to qualify according to 
professional standards; we reorganized 
and developed scientific recreation work 
for the deafened; we planted and nur- 
tured national work for the deafened 
in the shape of the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. We conceived, and when we were 
temporarily defeated by our home school 
system, we gave to the Federation at 
its first conference in 1921, the great 
principle which has swept the country, 
that all school children with incipient 
deafness or slightly impaired hearing 
MUST be taught lip-reading in their 
regular schools. Another crop in this 
garden of social experiment is lip- 
reading tournaments—annual sporting 
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events conducted with the idea of boost- 
ing lip-reading as well as affording the 
League wide publicity. We conducted 
the first educational and medical clinic 
for the prevention of deafness in chil- 
dren, under purely social auspices, 
in order to show our local public, 
especially parents, teachers and family 
physicians—that children with impaired 
hearing really could fit into their school 
grades with the aid of lip-reading and 
that conservation of hearing and preven- 
tion of deafness was as important as con- 
servation of sight and prevention of 
blindness. We _ established the first 
exhibition of hearing aids, which has 
been such a wonderful help to the hard 
of hearing and their medical advisers. 
Here persons from all over the world 
come to determine which device best 
suits the individual and his type of deaf- 
ness. This service is promoting a rela- 
tion between our League and the manu- 
facturers of hearing aids which will 
work out, we hope, in better service to 
all deafened people. We have produced 
the first authoritative text-book dealing 
with the hard of hearing and their 
social adjustments (Ears and the Man, 
Studies in Social Work for the Deaf- 
ened, 1926), and we first recognized and 
studied the psychology of acquired 
deafness and have our records ready 
and waiting for a psychiatrist to become 
interested and do the research work 
which is crying for scientific attention. 

Where do we go from here? Oh, 
don’t ask me! Who knows what door 
of service will suddenly open? The 
sky’s the limit! But we do intend to 
have a home and a permanent address, 
where we can sit down for ten or 
twenty years and really do something. 
No house would hold us for more than 
a few years—why, we need an audi- 
torium right now that will seat 200. A 
building is the only thing. We have 
studied this question very thoroughly 
and have ended by deciding to remain 
here at 126 East 59th Street for three 
years longer. We have leased more 
space and we have completely changed 
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our place about and renovated it so that 
we can give far more service far more 
comfortably. Then, in 1927, we hope 
to be so firmly established that we can 
put up a $200,000 building and maintain 
it with the increased staff that will be 
needed to handle its activities. There 
are signs that our Clinic for the Pre- 
vention of Deafness may develop into 
a research institution; and there are 
many other plans for greater service 
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But we hate to 
tell our plans! We prefer to say we've 
done it, not we're going to do it. Just 


and a greater League. 


expect the totally unexpected. I’ve been 
doing that for sixteen years and have 
never been disappointed. A newspaper? 
Yes, of course we have one—The Bulle- 
tin of The New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing. May we send it to 
you regularly? No trouble, we’re de- 
lighted ! 





PITCHERS, PEBBLES, AND PUBLICITY 


Joun A. 


HERE was a man, the story runs, 

who was appointed to what he 

considered to be a very important 
office. He waited several days for the 
news to get about and then visited a 
friend. 

“IT suppose,’ he said to the latter, 
“that the people here have heard of the 
honor that has been conferred on me?” 

“Yes,” said his friend. 

“But what do they say?” demanded 
the man, eagerly. “What have the peo- 
ple to say about me now?” 

“They do not say anything,” respond- 
ed his friend. “They just laugh.” 

The applicability? Well, I’m just 
wondering. You see, the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
meeting in Philadelphia last June, made 
me Chairman of the Committee on 
Publicity. Yes, it surprised me just as 
much as it does you; but I am not 
laughing about it. Still, we Pollyannas 
know that every dark cloud has _ its 
silver lining, and I am hoping for the 
best. In the meantime, since I shall 
have to call on every deafened person, 
and every friend of the deafened in the 
United States, for advice and sugges- 
tions, I feel that I may as well take you 
into my confidence here and now. 

My present plan (subject to revision 
by the Board already mentioned) is not 


’ 
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to appoint a fixed committee to assist 
me. Instead I shall from time to time 
call on those of you that I think may 
be able, and willing, to help. I should 
like very much to have each club or 
league for the hard of hearing designate 
someone (perhaps its publicity expert) 
to cooperate with me. Suggestions will 
be most welcome; and criticisms will 
be received with as much politeness as 
I can muster at the time. 

To those of you who write at least 
occasionally for publication, I would say 
that I should be glad to have you con- 
sider whether the Federation and _ its 
work does not contain enough of “hu- 
man interest” to make it a good subject 
for salable articles. I do not wish to 
ask you to contribute your time free 
to this cause. I do not think that will 
be necessary, as I hope you may find the 
Federation’s activities interesting enough 
to be featured in one or more of your 
magazine or newspaper essays. Where, 
for example, will you find any group 
of physically handicapped people banded 
together to work out their salvation and 
to make the handicap impossible in the 
future? The Federation, of course, will 
be glad to furnish data or statistics for 
use in preparing such articles; or will 
gladly. proof-read them for technical 
errors. 

As I view it, publicity work for the 
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deafened will fall into two _ classes. 
The first will include what might be 
termed popular-educational articles in 
the newspapers and smaller magazines. 
The second would embrace promotional- 
educational publicity for the larger 
magazines, and the educational, social 
welfare, health, technical and church 
journals. The popular-educational. ma- 
terial would attempt to reach the deaf- 
ened themselves and bring them into 
touch with what is being done to im- 
prove conditions, social as well as eco- 
nomic, for the hard of hearing, so that 
they may profit from the work imme- 
diately and personally. Such publicity 
should help build up the membership 
of the local organizations and so should 
originate in and be handled by them. 
This material, in newspapers and smaller 
magazines, would touch incidentally 
upon the broader activities of the Feder- 
ation, but would deal specifically with 
what the local clubs offer to the deaf- 
ened in their localities. With its present 
limited personnel, the Federation itself 
is scarcely in a position to enter this 
field of publicity work. To do so would 
merely result in the receipt at Washing- 
ton headquarters of thousands of in- 
quiries and appeals for help that simply 
could not be handled efficiently as yet. 
Such publicity now would be somewhat 
akin to ringing the dinner bell at 10.30 
A. M.; those who responded and hurried 
to the dining room would be apt to 
find the meal unprepared or, at least, the 
service a trifle slow. 

It would seem that the Federation 
should, for the time being, center its 
publicity efforts on what I might term 
“promotion” literature. This will tread 
on ground already set aside for the 
treasurer’s lawn mower, but I am count- 
ing on his tolerance. It would have for 
its chief aim the education of the gen- 
eral public concerning the Federation’s 
work and plans in such a way as to 
Strive to enlist the active interest and 
support of those individuals and organ- 
izations in a position to help financially. 
In other words, we would try to “sell” 
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the Federation to these groups. It is 
a delicate job and one which, had I 
more intelligence, I should no doubt 
be afraid to approach. We have a good 
cause, a splendid cause; but it requires 
not only that but a very effective pre- 
sentation of the merits of that cause to 
win financial support. There used to be 
a judge in a country town who was also 
cashier of the bank. One day while he 
was acting as cashier, a man tried to 
cash a check. The judge decided, in 
his capacity as bank cashier, that the 
identification was not sufficient. 

“But, judge,” protested the man with 
the check, “I’ve known you to sentence 
men to be hanged on no better evidence 
than I have.” 

The judge nodded. 


“Very likely,” he admitted; “but when 
it comes to paying out cold cash one 
has to be mighty careful.” 

There is an old fable of a crow, 
nearly dead from thirst, who came upon 
a pitcher partly filled with water. When 
he tried to drink, however, he found 
that he could not reach his beak far 
enough down to get the water. After 
thinking the matter over for a time, he 
took a pebble and dropped it into the 
pitcher; then another, another and 
another until the water mounted high 
enough for him to quench his thirst 
and, incidentally, save his life. Now, 
I am inclined to think that the local 
publicity work of the clubs and leagues 
will constitute the pebbles necessary to 
raise the financial water to a point 
where the Federation may quench its 
thirst—and save its life. The point is 
to get the pebbles into the pitcher. 

It is quite difficult to get articles re- 
sembling propaganda into the larger 
magazines, no matter how deserving the 
cause. Editors feel that it will be diffi- 
cult for them to admit propaganda even 
for the most deserving cause without 
having to open their doors to all; since 
the advocates of most cattses believe 
them to be good and have ample liter- 
ature to support their beliefs. It should 
be less difficult, however, to get short 
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notices in the newspapers. The problem 
is to prepare articles that will appeal to 
the newspaper editors. The Federation’s 
new publicity chairman will try to find 
out how this can be managed. You can 
readily understand that if each club and 
organization for the hard of hearing, as 
a result of its local publicity in building 
up its membership, arouses the interest 
of but a single person of means in the 
broader work of the Federation, creates 
in him a desire to help, then our finan- 
cial problem will be solved. 


My first contribution toward helping 
the publicity work of the local clubs is 
this: Through the courtesy of the 
Volta Bureau, to which the Federation 
will always owe a tremendous debt of 
gratitude for numerous favors, I shall 
for a time at least be allowed one page 
monthly in the Votta Review for a 
sample essay showing the sort of ma- 
terial I believe might be acceptable to 
the newspapers. The various clubs and 
leagues may use this material in its 
original form, or modify it in any way 
they desire to meet their own needs, 
without giving any credit. Each article 
should, of course, contain some mention 
of the Federation and its work, and 
should have a paragraph or two out- 
lining in some detail what the local club 
has to offer the hard of hearing people 
of its own locality. It seems that such 
articles, published at monthly intervals 
in the local papers, would do much to 
arouse interest and build up the mem- 
bership of the leagues. 


It might be desirable to reprint these 
sample essays* from the VoLta REvIEw, 
the reprints (cingle pages) to be fur- 
nished to clubs, leagues or even teachers 
of lip-reading for general distribution. 
It would be simple to use a rubber stamp 
for impressing the name and address 
of the league or teacher on the reprint, 
with perhaps a line of explanatory com- 
ment. 


We are not asking for charity. We 
are not asking primarily even for help 


*See page 575 for sample essay. 


in our own problems. Our major con- 
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cern is to see that future generations — 
do not have to tread the ways of si- 


lence that we must. walk. 


We are 


asking for support to make the world 


a better place in which to live; and we 
are anxious to present our story in a 
way that will make people want to help. 
We wish, in brief, to create an informed 
interest among the deafened and their 
friends and well wishers. 

It has been estimated that four out 
of every ten persons in the United States 
have impaired hearing; which is not to 
be wondered at when one considers the 
multiplicity of noises in modern life, 
This situation is not always a very seri- 
ous one since hearing may be impaired 
without interfering with our daily activi- 
ties. Deafness, however, is often pro- 
gressive. It goes from bad to worse; 
slowly, but surely. A fact of even 
greater importance, however, is that the 
surveys already conducted by the Feder- 
ation show that three to five per cent of 
the school children of the United States 
have incipient deafness—and that fully 
three-fourth of the cases could be 
checked or cured. 

This, then, is the Federation’s job. 

The Rockefeller Institute spends mil- 
lions of dollars, not to cure individual 
cases, but to make the disease or condi- 
tion impossible. That is the Federation’s 
aim, also; but without the endowment of 
the Rockefeller Institute, which makes 
quite a difference in results. The In- 
stitute has practically wiped out yellow 
fever in North and South America. 
Once this fever killed tens of thousands 
each year in these countries. Some day, 
perhaps, we shall be able to show that 
deafness is quite as serious a problem 
as yellow fever, and its eradication 
equally important. Then we shall have 
all the financial support we can use. 
Until we can interest philanthropic in- 
dividuals or foundations, we must carry 
on the work as best we may. Much 
has been done already, of the greatest 
importance, through the Federation’s 
surveys and through the work of the 
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local organizations. The surface has 
barely been scratched, however. There 
is a tremendous job yet to be done— 
And the Federation has already demon- 
strated that it can do this job efficiently 
with proper financial support. 

I feel, then, that the chief aim of our 
publicity should be to enlist the sup- 
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port of those who are in a position to 
help. Later, when we have more ade- 
quate facilitiies, we may turn the search- 
light of publicity into the highways and 
byways to seek out those who need help. 
For the present this latter work must 
be done by the local clubs and leagues, 
I believe. 





OUT OF THE SHADOWS 


Nora B. Evans 


ISS Thomas had returned to her 
classroom after taking her class 
down the stairs for dismissal. The 
day had been exceptionally strenuous, 
for the supervisor had been there. This 
energetic teacher was hard of hearing 
and gradually her hearing was lessening. 
When she was alone with her class, all 
seemed to go well, but when visited 
there was the constant fear that a mis- 
take might be made which she would 
not detect. So today she sank into 
her chair weary, nervous, and depressed. 
It seemed as if she could never continue 
her work and endure the days to come. 
She cleared and locked her desk and 
languidly walked to her boarding place. 
Though she had had many treatments 
from many doctors, she had not yet 
given up hope that she might recover 
part of her hearing or at least retard 
the loss of more. Only a few days be- 
fore, she had heard of a doctor who 
was highly recommended. Her thoughts 
brightened a bit as she decided she 
would go to see him the next day. 
Saturday morning June Thomas was 
Dr. Talbot’s first patient. He made the 
thorough examination in his professional 
manner, asking many questions, saying 
little but thinking much as he became 
aware of her condition. When through 
he put aside all instruments and for a 
brief moment remained where she could 
not see him that he might prepare him- 
self for the duty before him. Then he 
sat down opposite her, looking kindly 


into the expectant face. He was con- 
cious of the smile of hope she gave 
him but through that he saw, as he had 
seen before, the torture of despair. Dr. 
Talbot was a man of many years ex- 
perience and his untiring interest and 
sympathy for all those who suffer in 
any way had left their marks upon him 
so that at once one felt confidence and 
trust in what he advised. When he 
said, “Tell me all about it,’ she knew 
she was telling one who wanted to help 
her and was not considering financial 
benefits. She told him her experiences 
with different doctors, from the country 
doctor who ordered peroxide douches in 
the ear, to the specialist in the city. She 
told him of her work and that she 
wouldn’t be able to continue it unless 
she found help, and of the constant 
growing tendency to withdraw from peo- 
ple. <A brief pause and wistfully she 
asked, “Do you think you can help me?” 
Silence for an instance. “Yes, my dear,” 
said Dr. Talbot, “I think I can, but not 
in the way you mean.” A flash of hope 
crossed her face. He continued, “As 
you have said, you have been led to 
think you would recover at least part 
of your hearing, but you have found 
you have not. Let us face the situation 
squarely and see if we can find a way 
out so that the misfortune will not 
become a calamity. Don’t lose faith in 
yourself. Deafened people can be as 
efficient in their work as others if it 
is work of the right kind. Is there 
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anything you have in mind you could 
do instead of teaching?’ So low was 
her voice he could scarcely hear her 
answer, “No, not a thing.” Always 
there had been the hope that she would 
not grow worse and only recently had 
she felt fear about her work. She had 
not fully realized the situation and 
when the blow came it shocked and 
stupified her. 

The doctor drew his chair closer, and 
placing his hand on her arm he con- 
tinued, “Do you know there are many 
others who are in the same circumstance 
and even much worse? One is never 
unique in any conceivable misfortune. 
These people are meeting the situation 
courageously and I know you will, too. 
Let go the disillusion and take things 
as they really are and you'll get a bet- 
ter grip and be able to come ‘smilin’ 
through’ as the other folks I know. 
You'll find those good people up at the 
League for the Hard of Hearing.” He 
asked her if she knew anything about 
that organization. She said she did not. 
He wrote out the address while pro- 
ceeding with information and advice. 
“You go up to the League at your first 
opportunity and you will find at the 
desk the secretary, a young woman of 
marked personality who understands 
your situation and she will help you to 
choose another vocation by taking in- 
ventory of your capabilities. She will 
also help you to spend many pleasant 
hours with these people I have referred 
to, for she conducts many social affairs 
there. Then there are the lip-reading 
classes, the value of which cannot be 
overestimated. We have a teacher of 
unusual ability and charming person- 
ality. There again, you will come in 
contact with others who are having 
the same battle to fight as you, and they 
have learned that there is a certain por- 
tion of a man that can’t be beat if he 
plays fair, however hard he’s hammered. 
It is the rule of the game.” She took 
the address, thanked him for his advice 
and said she would go. 

Upon reaching her room she quickly 


removed her wraps and threw herself — 
on the bed. For the first time she gave 
way to tears. All the pent-up gloomy — 
emotions gushed forth without restraint, — 


after which she felt relieved. Then she 


began thinking with a clear mind and — 


was able to see the situation in a true 
light for the first time. Her first de- 
cision was that she would give up 
teaching at the end of that year. Next, 
she reckoned her financial accounts and 
found she had three thousand dollars 
she could use to prepare for another 
work and excellent health to go with it. 

Monday afternoon, she was the first 
teacher to leave the building, for she 
was on her way to the League. After 
a half hour bus ride and ten minutes 
walk she found herself in the office of 
the League, confronted by a happy-faced 
person sitting at the desk while rapidly 
the typewriter clicked off its message. 
However, the clicking stopped, and with 
a smile and a touch of the chair, the 
young woman beckoned Miss Thomas to 
a'séat. Then Miss Lee, facing her, and 
in distinct, clear tones asked, “Now what 
can I do for you?” The girl’s heart 
was warmed by the friendliness and 
sympathy which seemed to be radiated 
from the person before her. She re- 
plied, “Well, I don’t know what can be 
dene but Dr. Talbot advised me to 
come here. I am a teacher but must 
give it up soon and I don’t know a thing 
I can do. I have no talents.” 

Miss Lee, seeing she had a problem 
to help solve, closed the desk, putting 
away the typewriter. She collected her 
material which consisted of a list of oc- 
cupations that were suitable for deafened 
people and some copies of the VOLTA 
REVIEW, a magazine for the deafened in 
which there was discussion of various 
occupations and accounts of people who 
had made a success of their lives under 
such difficulties. Together, they went 
over the list, crossing out some to be 
definitely eliminated, pausing over others 
to question as to the appealing phase, 
others as to the possibilities, and reading 
now and then from the Vorta of peo- 
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ple who were doing that work. When 
the list had been gone over there were 
so many left with a question mark that 
it was hard to decide. 

Upon considering her abilities it was 
thought she might build upon her girl- 
hood hobby of kodaking. When she 
was fifteen, a kodak had been given 
her. She had studied picture-taking, 
developing and printing a good deal, 
and had turned out very good indoor 
pictures as well as snaps. After high 
school her time had been so much oc- 
cupied that she had scarcely even taken 
a picture and had done no developing. 
Taking this as a foundation she decided 
to investigate the possibilities of X-Ray 
work. She could again take up her 
landscape kodaking with the view of 
selling the pictures to companies that 
make calendars, also enlargements for 
framing. 

She arose to go. “Miss Lee,” she 
said, “You can’t possibly imagine what 
this means to me. I didn’t suppose I 
could ever feel as happy as this. To 
think I won’t have to go through the 
endless days of teaching much longer. 
I can’t thank you enough. I expect, 
though, the course will be hard, for I 
may not be able to get anything from 
the lectures and I dread meeting and 
being with strangers.” 

Miss Lee had been so absorbed with 
the occupations that she had forgotten 
the most important work of the League, 
that of the teaching of lip-reading. Then 
she spoke in high recommendation of 
the instructor and the degree of skill 
some had obtained. She also invited 
her interviewer to the St. Patrick’s party 
which was to be held the following 
week. June Thomas went down those 
stairs with a lighter heart and brighter 
eyes than she had possessed in a long 
time. Though she lay awake long hours 
that night she didn’t mind for her 
thoughts were hopeful and joyful ones 
for the future. 

She had been told that the class 
for lip-reading would be held Monday 
and Thursday evenings. Thursday night 
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she went. She found the teacher as 
Dr. Talbot and Miss Lee had recom- 
mended. The pupils were friendly and 
cheerful beyond comprehension. But 
the class period— she was amazed at the 
ability of the others which was exhibited 
by the sentences reproduced by writing 
on the board or by the laughs at the 
end of a story told by the teacher. 
She understood but little, but found it 
interesting and fascinating and in time 
beneficial. 


To be sure she was choosing an oc- 
cupation wisely she made investigation 
as to the courses required and prospect 
of obtaining work. She found them 
satisfying. In the fall she began her 
work. It required more studying from 
her than from the hearing person, but 
she was able to do it in spite of ber 
deafness and did it well, for she had 
come to believe that “success comes to 
that man who prays for it as if he had 
no hope on earth and works for it as 
if he expected no help from heaven.” 
She practiced with an able X-Rayist in 
a hospital so that at the end of the 
spring term she was- qualified to do the 
work alone. She secured a_ position 
which enabled her, at the end of a year, 
to furnish a small apartment for herself. 


The clock had just struck 12.30 as 
June came in from the Thanksgiving 
party at the League. It was cold and 
blusterous outside making the warmth of 
the room especially appreciated. She re- 
moved her wraps, got an apple, lighted 
the gas logs in the fireplace, and sat 
down to enjoy the light and warmth. 
The evening had been such a merry one 
that in this happy mood she fell to 
considering her blessings. The mere 
joy of being alive these last two years 
as compared to the former days oc- 
curred to her first. Being of an analy- 
tical mind she proceeded to trace the 
cause of the difference. What brought 
about this joyous feeling within, this 
happy outlook on life, this belief that 
all is well, that the world is kind and 
that we can conquer in spite of obsta- 
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cles for we have a share in the world’s 
work to be done? 

First she considered change of work; 
discarded that, for, while she liked her 
present work better, the other was not 
disagreeable. 

Next she thought of the merry parties 
at the League and the bridge parties 
there and in homes, and the outdoor 
campfires. Yes, she decided it must be 
the play and the companionship of 
these friends, for the friendships formed 
were beyond any material value. Their 
cheerfulness in spite of everything set 
an example worth while. Her mind 
fondly went from one to another. Al- 
ways first was the teacher. June knew 
that it was because of her patience and 
kindness that she had continued the 
study which had brought its benefits 
and made the way easier. Meanwhile 
the acquaintance had grown and brought 
forth the beautiful blossom of friend- 
ship. She was also the means of giving 
her these other friends. Then there 
was the secretary who had aided her 
in choosing her work so wisely that it 
was a pleasure, and here again, counsel- 
lor had become friend. And then there 
was Edwina, so bubbling over, that 
a gloomy. thought would sink into ob- 
livion while in her presence; and Inez, 
who was known for her happiness and 
her friendliness to all. Suddenly, there 
appeared before her the very best friends 
of all—the old ones, who had always 
been loyal, interested, sympathetic and 
patient as she had been drifting into 
this new valley which was unexplored 
by them. So while it is true a life is 
richer the more friends one has, yet 
these new ones alone with the common 
bond did not answer the question. 
Neither could it be the play and the 
merry laughs, for in other days there 
had been other friends who would have 
joined in play and there was ample 
opportunity to entertain them but no 
desire to do so. 

The Votta Review and other litera- 
ture had had a part in forming a bright 
outlook on life. Yet that did not satisfy. 

Then the truth dawned on her. It was 





because she had overcome a_ handicap, 
Mind and spirit had risen supreme 
above the physical. The knowledge 
brought to her the same thrill, the same 
deep sense of satisfaction that other 
victors, fighting against the same or 
other odds, had experienced. 

Instead of aimlessly drifting she had 
joined the ranks of the courageous 
fighters. She had felt the stimulus 
of companionship, the contagion of 
courage. She had learned that “life is 
not a goblet to be drained but a meas- 
ure to be filled,” and her measure, held 
high, had overflowed with the cle 
sparkling drops from a_ never-fai 
fountain. 

She prepared to retire. As was her 
custom, she opened her Bible for a f yo 
moments of quiet reading and with a 
new gratitude, a greater sense of under-— 
standing, she read the old familiar lines, © 
“To him that overcometh I will give 
a crown of life.” 








CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


The Chicago League for the Hard of © 
Hearing is making good headway with its 
work for the prevention of deafness. Of. 
407,582 children in the elementary schools 
who have been examined it was found that 
over 9,000 needed medical care of the ears, 
over 5,000 hard of hearing cases needed 
special care, and over 600 now need lip-read- 
ing to enable them to keep up with their 
grades. 

Miss Elizabeth Murphy, Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Chicago Schools, wrote to 
the Executive Secretary of the League, say- 
ing: “Six principals testify umreservi 
to the benefits derived from the work done 
by the League for the hard of hearing in our 
schools. They are a unit in saying it has 
been carried on without undue loss of. time 
and in a_ kindly, courteous manner. No 
changes have been suggested.” 

Children requiring special treatment are — 
referred to their parents for the attention 
of a specialist. Where the parents are ui- 
able to pay for treatment they are referred 
to dispensaries or to various members of 
League’s Consulting Board of Otologists 
Each case is carefully followed up by the 
League’s Social Service Medical Worker. 








The child who has been allowed to handle” 
scissors, pencil, paint and crayon at home # 
adapt himself to school work much more 
quickly because of this practice—From Chile” 
dren, The Magazine for Parents. 4 
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4 ENTERTAINMENT FOR LEAGUES FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Euste HI 
HELEN SCRIVER 


EA LIZ- 
ING the 
desire on the 
part of the 
deafened to 
take part in 
amateur dra- 
1 matics, the 
S ge Philocophus 
1 Club of San- 
ta Barbara 
worked out a 
pantomine 
performance 
of “Alice, in 
Wonderland” 
which was 
admirably 
suited to the 
needs of an 
organization 
composed 
mainly of 
deafened per- 
sons. The performance was intended as 
entertainment for the Club itself rather 
than for outsiders. As our properties were 
very simple and as every member in our 
Club entered into the spirit of the affair 
and took part we think that other leagues 
might be interested. Believing that 
our pictures (though taken out of doors 
the following day) will be suggestive 
to other organizations .we are sending 
them with an outline of the Scenes used. 
The invitations to the league meeting 
read as follows: 





may a ae 
WHITE RABBIT 
Scene I 


THE 


You are cordially invited to be present 
at a 
MAD TEA PARTY 
June 3, at 172% Bath St, 8 o'clock 
Please bring your own cup and spoon 
Be sure to look over your copy of 
“ALICE IN WONDERLAND” 


or 
ao 
or 


The entertainment depends absolutely 
upon Alice and a Master of Ceremonies, 
who announces the scenes beforehand 
on a blackboard. In our case the Mad 
Hatter, as a matter of convenience, 
acted as Master of Ceremonies. Unless 
the league is very large, after each 
scene the participants should take their 
seats in the audience. The Master of 
Ceremonies calls out the necessary 
actors when announcing the next scene 
on the blackboard. Every one can have 
a part. The properties should be made 
beforehand by a committee. Many of 
the scenes will go without any rehearsal 
provided Alice and the Master of Cere- 
monies know exactly what is to be 
done and give directions to the partici- 
pants behind the scenes. 


SCENES ANNOUNCED ON THE 
BLACKBOARD 


SceEnE I. Alice chases the White Rabbit. 
(Note the alarm clock for the watch 
and the umbrella for the fan) Alice 
finds the Key to the Garden (A series 
of three tables of different heights 





ALICE CHASES THE WHITE RABBIT 
Scene I 
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was used on the stage by Alice to 
indicate her changing size) 


SceNnE II. The Caucus Race and a Long 
Tail Duck, Dodo, Lory, Eaglet, Mouse. 
(The animals wear paper bag faces, 
roughly sketched, with placards hung 
round their necks with their names.) 


ScENE III. Alice and the Puppy. (Pa- 
per bag face, huge placard, “Puppy”) 


ALICE AND THE CHESHIRE CAT 
Scene VII 


SCENE V. An Invitation to Play Croquet, 
from the Queen. Frog, Fish (Paper 
bag faces and placards, a huge enve- 

ALICE AND THE CATERPILLAR lope and tin dishes and spoons to be 

Scene IV hurled in from the back of the stage) 


Scene VI. In the Kitchen of the Duch- 
ess, Duchess, Cook, Cheshire Cat. 
(A towel doll when unwrapped can 
be a toy pig—Cat wears a mask face 
and a placard if necessary) 





Scene IV. Alice and the Caterpillar. 
(A ladder covered by a shawl serves 
the purpose of a mushroom which 
Alice cannot see over. A paper bag 


and a cigarette identify the caterpil- 
lar) ScENE VII. Alice and the Cheshire Cat. 












THE MAD TEA PARTY 
Scene VIII 





IN THE KITCHEN OF THE DUCHESS 
Scene VI 








vet, 


VE 
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(The step ladder can be used here 
again ) 


SceNE VIII. The Mad Tea Party, 
March Hare, Dormouse, Mad Hatter, 


SCENE IX. The Queen’s Croquet 
Party, Queen, King, Gardeners, Sol- 
diers, Executioner, Cheshire Cat. (A 
clothes tree hung with red and white 
paper roses for the rose bush. Pla- 
cards like playing cards for Five, 
Seven and Two, the gardeners. As 
many cards as people to take part) 


Scene X. Lobster Quadrille (Paper 
costumes of rough brown paper with 
placards ) 


ScENE XI. The Trial, King, Queen, 
White Rabbit (Ice cream cone for 
Mad Hatter’s cup) 





THE QUEEN’S CROQUET PARTY 


The tarts (or doughnuts) should then 
be served with coffee as refreshments 
to everyone present. 





LONG BEACH TOURNAMENT 


Athletic contests of every kind have been 
popular since the days of Greek supremacy. 
In this present century a new form of con- 
test marks a new supremacy—that of mind 
over circumstances. You may be old or 
young, with poor, worse or no hearing, but 
you still stand a chance of winning a prize 
in a tournament. Your ability to read lips 
may make you a state or national champion; 
it is sure to make you a winner in the game 
of life. 

Long Beach, California, recently entertained 
several teams from near-by towns who sent 
their delegates to compete for a silver cup in 
a lip-reading tournament, the first ever held 
in that state. Long Beach was declared the 
winner, but before the cup becomes perma- 
nently theirs they must take first place again 
next year. 

These local contests will do much to stimu- 
late interest in the national tournament and, 
if given publicity, to educate the general pub- 
lic in the possibilities of speech-reading for 
both the hard of hearing and the deaf. 





ABSENCE WITH PLAY, OR DOUBLE 

Teachers in Gilbert School, Winsted, Conn., 
who have completed 20 years of service and 
whose salaries are paid in full by the school, 
are entitled, under a recent resolution of the 
trustees, to leave of absence with full pay for 
the next school year. Instead of this, if 
preferred, they may teach the whole or any 
part of a year, and receive so much of an 
additional full year’s salary as the number of 
weeks taught bear to the number of weeks 
in the school year—U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 








ALIVE AND GROWING 


UST as “there are books and books,” 
J so are there libraries and libraries. 

Some, long neglected, shrink within 
themselves, enfolded by dust and cob- 
webs. Others, constantly reaching out, 
continually growing, touch new lives, 
open up new avenues of thought. In 
such cases have libraries fulfilled their 
purpose, for “a drop of ink, falling 
like dew upon the open page, can pro- 
duce that which will make hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, think.” 

To start people to thinking, to touch 
the spark to the fuel—that was the pur- 
pose of Alexander Graham Bell when 
he placed at the disposal of research 
workers and all Association members the 
resources of the Volta Bureau library. 


Long ago Dr. Bell’s interest began to 
center around the problem of inherited 
deafness. He collected statistics and 
valuable material bearing on the sub- 
ject. He wrote books of recognized 
value dealing with the question. His 
own and these collected writings became 
the nucleus of the library which he later 
gave to the Volta Bureau. The collec- 
tion was further augmented by the per- 
sonal library of his father, Alexander 
Melville Bell. The acquisition of re- 
ports from schools for the deaf the 
world around have greatly enhanced the 
value of this unique collection of books. 
These schools also send us their current 
publications which are bound and filed. 
Medical and other scientific magazines 
having any bearing on deafness are 
likewise on file. 

Less serious in tone but of equal 
interest is the section devoted to writ- 
ings by and about the deaf or deafened. 
Even a casual survey of this section 
will show you that deafness has played 
its part in literature and the drama. 

Rather recently a new feature has 
been added to the library in the form 
of literature concerning partial deafness. 

For ages and ages no distinction was 
made between the deaf and the hard of 





hearing. Weren’t the deaf being cared 
for in special schools? And what could 
be done for the hard of hearing anyway? 
No one dreamed of the great prevalence 
of partial deafness. The general public 
slumbered on, snug on its pillow of in- 
difference. But here and there a cour- 
ageous soul raised his voice in protest 
and rudely broke in on those slumbers. 
The hard of hearing were coming to 
life, asserting themselves, and the doc- 
tors were backing them up in their 
claims for attention. The war cry be- 
came “Prevention and Alleviation.” 


Naturally this new movement for bet- 
ter conditions is being written in black 
and white as well as in the hearts of 
mankind. Magazines are publishing ar- 
ticles about the hard-of-hearing child 
in the public schools (the Volta Bureau 
itself is responsible for four which ap- 
peared in well-known publications last 
year) doctors are telling the layman 
how to conserve his hearing, and news- 
papers everywhere contain mention of 
lip-reading schools and contests. Just 
these newspaper clippings alone fill an 
interesting scrap-book. 


You who are interested in deafness 
and active in the work which it brings 
to your door are helping to write this 
new ‘literature. Do you recognize its 
value? Do you know what it means to 
have it preserved and ready for refer- 
ence? Besides the material gathered in 
this country about partial deafness there 
are a number of periodicals and books 
telling what Germany, Holland, Switzer- 
land, France are doing for the hard of 
hearing. 

And so the library grows. To be 
sure it has been a rather awkward, un- 
trained growth, because there is so much 
work to be done at the Volta Bureau 
and so few people to do it. Like Topsy, 
the library has “just growed.” But at 
last the way seems clear to improve 
conditions. A special sum of money has 
been raised to help along the work. 
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Some of the donors are: Mr. A. J. 
Canfield, Mrs. J. P. Clark, Mrs. N. 
L. Dauby, Mr. Chas. Deering, Mr. Nor- 
man D. Fraser, Mrs. Ernest A. Hamill, 
Dr. William E. Keith, Miss Mildred 
Kennedy, Mrs. Edmund Lyon, and Mr. 
H. D. Woods Mr. John Dutton Wright 
and Mr. A. G. Zimmerman. 

One of the immediate needs is the 
proper cataloging of foreign publications. 
A complete check-up and rearrangement 
of the entire library must be accom- 
plished before we are ready for the 
publication of a catalogue which can be 
distributed. The possibilities of increas- 
ing our usefulness, the opportunities 
for greater publicity for our work are 
something for every interested Associa- 
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tion member to think about. Here is a 
collection of material which should be 
freely used for entertainment, instruc- 
tion and inspiration. Who knows what 
ideas might germinate, what suggestions 
might come from consulting the files in 
the Volta Bureau library? 

It becomes the privilege of every mem- 
ber, every friend of the Association, to 
help keep this library alive and growing. 
If you will help to provide for it we will 
do the rest. Donations of any amount 
are welcome. Make checks payable to 
Fred M. Berthrong, Treasurer, and state 
for what purpose you are sending the 
money. And then make it a point to 
come to Washington to see the library 
yourself. 





WHAT LITERATURE MEANS TO THE DEAFENED 


Marie CASSELL 


N a pleasant Sunday afternoon a 

little group is gathered around a 

tea table in the living room, talk- 
ing. The conversation? Oh, just the 
weather, Mary’s new hat, the baby’s new 
tooth and little tag ends of gossip. 
Merest froth—but if you or I happened 
to form one of that group we would 
probably feel that by reason of our 
dull ears we were missing gems of 
wisdom. Perhaps after awhile, feeling 
rather bored and out of things, you 
slip away and entering your own room, 
close the door. If you are fortunate 
enough to have your little shelf of books 
or if on your table there are some new 
magazines you are soon in a new world, 
the world of literature. For a library 
card, a few cents a day at the circulating 
library or a small sum a month at the 
newsstand there opens to you a universe 
of adventure, love, mystery and wit. In 
a thoughtful mood you talk over the 
whys and wherefores of things with 
wise old Emerson, didatic Henry James 
or kindly Henry Van Dyke. If you 
pride yourself on knowing the latest 
bit of slang or the last and most intri- 


cate evolution of the Charleston, study 
the young generation with Scott Fitz- 
gerald. Keep abreast of the modern by 
getting acquainted with Sinclair Lewis 
or let Theodore Dreiser take the whole 
works apart for you and show you what 
makes them tick. 

You can help Doyle and Fletcher 
solve a murder mystery and congratulate 
yourself that you “deduced” the solution 
from the start. 

Tiring of books and lured by the 
pretty girls on the magazine covers, 
learn from the American how he “got 
the job” and from the Red Book how 
he got the girl. Let Robert E. Sher- 
wood of Life tell you what makes the 
last moving picture you saw absolute 
“blah” to you although heralded by the 
producers with all the adjectives that 
ever “blurbed.” 

Sit in with delightful Irvin S. Cobb 
and he will tell you all about the inner 
workings of the newspaper game. 

Let the Sohpisticates enlighten you on 
the latest and most fantastic theories on 
every subject under the sun—tell you 
what is wrong with everything and what 
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ought to be done about it immediately. 

Or—let Edna St. Vincent Millay or 
some other gifted verse-maker charm 
and sooth you with an exquisite word 
picture. 
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Wonderful hours—hours spent with 
books. They form for us most of the 
times, when as Earnest Elmo Calkins 
Says, we are not deaf at all—for there 
is nothing to hear. 
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Give me work to do, 

Give me health, 

Give me joy in simple things, 
Give me an eye for beauty, 

A tongue for truth, 

A heart that loves, 

A mind that reasons, 

A sympathy that understands. 
Give me neither malice nor envy, 
But a true kindness 

And a noble common sense. 
At the close of each day 
Give me a book 

And a friend with whom 


I can be silent. 
—S. M. Frasier. 


Y Dear FRIENDs: 

As it is now four months since 

I have given an accounting of the 
family purse, I wish to get that “off my 
chest” at once, lest you wonder if the 
money has gone for a new fur coat. 
Wallace Turner and Agnes A. Wood 
have both sent contributions; also two 
anonymous friends; three dollars in- 
terest money has been added; and the 
groups of the last dynasty are resting 
with clear consciences, having paid up 
all outstanding fines. 


~ ROBERT T. GILLS 


It is related that a man once went in- 
to Cohen’s book ‘store and asked: “Have 
you a copy of Who’s Who and What's 
What, by Jerome K. Jerome?” 

Cohen replied: “No, sir, but ve got 
Who’s He and Vat’s He Got, by Brad- 
street. 

“Vat ve’ve got,” 
street, is $198.25. 

One hundred and eighty-five dollars 
has been invested in in dividend-paying 
stock of the investment type: $7.25 
is in the savings bank; the __bal- 
ance, $6.00, has been paid out for two 
new subscriptions. During the past 
year some ten or twelve people have 
been made happy with Votta Review 
subscriptions, but most’ of these were 
given from a specially donated fund, 
thus allowing the Washburn Friendly 
Fund to accumulate. 

While we are having this little family 
council I must tell you of several re- 
cent incidents which will please you as 
much as they did me. One was the 
receipt of applications for club member- 
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ship from two persons with normal hear- 
ing. They joined to get in on the fun. 
I wish that we had more hearing mem- 
bers. There is no reason at all for the 
segregation of the hard of: hearing, 
either in work or play. If you belong 
to the Correspondence Club, why not 
show one of the ring letters to some 
of your hearing friends and see if they 
would not like to join us? That was 
the way: these two members were ob- 
tained. 

Another incident was the recommenda- 
tion of our club by none less than 
the famous Mayo Brothers of Roches- 
ter, Minn. They are regular subscribers 
for the Votta Review and frequently 


refer cases to the Volta Bureau for at-' 


tention, but this is the first instance that 
has come to my attention of a special 
recommendation from them of the Cor- 
respondence Club. Our fame is grow- 
ing ! 

The third incident is the most in- 
teresting of all. Some time. ago a few 
of the club members put their heads 
together and decided they wanted to 
surprise a certain fine young man with 
the gift of a typewriter. Now don’t 
get the idea that this club is another 
Larkin Company, giving out prizes to 
all members! You stand no chance of 
winning an electric washing machine or 
a baby grand piano. No, indeed! It is a 
very unusual case to which I refer. Well, 
while a few of us were talking aud 
planning, Mr. Walton, up in Toronto, 
just took the bit in his teeth and galloped 
down the road to the United Typewrit- 
ter Company of that city. There he 
related our little scheme to one of the 
officials and, almost before we knew 
what had happened, a typewriter had 
been delivered and put into use. It 
was a used machine selling at a special 
price of thirty-five dollars. The United 
Typewriter Company took out stock in 
“The More Stately Mansions Corpora- 
tion (a specially organized company to 
handle this particular piece of business) 
to the extent of twenty dollars, leaving 
but fifteen doliars worth of stock for 


other share holders. This amount was 
immediately over-subscribed and _ the 
books closed long ago, so it is too late 
for you to share in the dividends of this 
corporation. But it is not too late for 
you to share with us the satisfaction 
and pleasure we received from the in- 
stant and generous recognition by the 
United Typewriter Company of the high 
standing of. “The More Stately Man- 
sions Corporation.” 


Having told all the family secrets, we 
will now include our many friends of 
the family in the conversation, for here 
are some stolen bits that will interest 
anyone. Long ago I copied from one 
of the international ring letters some 
things which have a general appeal. My 
Friendly Corner Scrap-book has so over- 
flowed with items demanding more im- 
mediate attention that I could not give 
them sooner, but you will enjoy them 
nevertheless. I wish I could publish all 
the letters but since space does not 
permit I have selected those parts which 
carry us farthest from our own firesides. 
Here is a refreshing breath of Alpine 
air; there a glimpse of Morocco, a 
peep at the great Sahara; here is fresh 
incentive for work from the busy lit- 
tle country of Edam chesses; and, last 
of all, just a fleeting glimpse of a deaf 
and dumb African. Later, I will tell 
you more about this. 


The first letter is from Mlle. Amsler 
of Vevey. Switzerland. 


Dear People: 

I enjoyed very much to read all your let- 
ters. Every one has a special and own charm. 
We are all very busy persons and it is inter- 
esting to see in which way we are busy. 

As Miss Kunkler told you, we have a Cor- 
respondence Club in Switzerland since 1920, 
but what we have not, that is a Mothers’ 
Club. The idea is splendid and I am sure it 
is a great help and joy for the mothers. 


The difference between our Swiss Club and 
the American is that we do not really choose 
the people of a group. We do not divide 
them according to age and inclination. And 
so you have old, very old, people with youths. 
You have a colonel of the army with perhaps 
a washwoman, or a clergyman with a shoe- 
maker, and so on. It is interesting to see 
how they take interest, one in another, how 
the mentalities, so different, do find points 
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of reference. I would not say that our way 
is better than the American way. Socially 
spoken our club is a success because the 
different classes of society are mingled and 
the results are happy. 

Miss Hempel, I like your name. It does 
remember me of Frieda Hempel who had a 
beautiful voice and gave concerts. She made 
a trip to Germany and Switzerland and I 
heard her. (It was ten years ago.) I re- 
member so well the voice, warm and soft, 
and enjoy the remembrance till now. 

Your work with birds does charm me. I 
do look now at the feet of every bird I 
meet and should like to find one with your 
aluminum wedding ring. But why do you 
kill the sparrows? Has it really to be? 
You know I am, too, of the family of black- 
birds. Amsler comes from Amsel, which is 
blackbird. We have three birds on our ar- 
morial bearings, and when I was in England 
in 1914 everyone called me Blackbird because 
my name sounded too German, and it was 
just the beginning of the war. Everyone was 
exiled and policemen thought the best thing 
to do was to put everyone whe had a Ger- 
man name to concentration spots! So I was 
Miss Blackbird. If you want to, I shall 
allow you to put an aluminum ring to my 
left foot the first time you see me, and as 
soon as arrived at some town you should like 
to name, I shall send the ring to Washington. 
Do you agree? 

(The Friendly Lady wishes to explain here 
that Miss Hempel’s work is the banding of 
birds, as explained in the Friendly Corner of 
July, 1924.) 


What do you think of the Swiss 
plan for mixed groups? Personally, I 
like it. If you should ask me what I 
consider the secret charm of our club 
I should reply at once, “Its fine spirit 
of democracy.” To have mixed groups 
would be to carry this spirit a step 
further. 


The next letter is from France, where 
there is an organization for the war 
deafened but nothing similar to our 
leagues. 


Dear Friends: 


I don’t know if you will excuse the endless 
detaining of the ring letter that was sent to 
me from Paris to Morocco and back again. 
After having escaped the “Ruffians” and a 
very long illness, I am once more safely back 
to my home in Paris. 


I've already been thrice in Africa, visiting 
a young niece who is married and settled at 
Rabat with her husband in a lovely Arabian 
house where the terraces, as it’s the custom 
in that country, take the place of our usual 
roofs. The house is surrounded by a small 
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garden where orange and fig trees and mimo- 
sas are in full bloom all winter; the sweetest 
of smells spreads in the air. 


Of course I took the opportunity of visiting 
Fez, ancient and most beautiful city, and 
lately I rambled till Marajah and saw the 
charmeur de serpents. I was delighted with 
Marajah with its big palmeries, and the sight 
of the mountains, the Atlas, covered with 
snow. 


Speaking of a name for the group, 
the writer, Mlle. Roerig, goes on to say: 


I am looking for an equivalent term for the 
mind’s eyes. Whilst all our attention is 
engrossed in the reading of this ring letter, 
don’t we hear sounds? Is not the ring equal 
to the mind’s or the soul’s voices? I am 
not clear enough to find the right word. You 
will all help me. 


Who has a suggestion to make as to 
a word or phrase to convey Mlle. 
Roerig’s idea? Correspondence Club 
members have all caught that indefinable 
note. It is the soundless voices of 
friends, speaking so clearly in tones of 
friendliness and understanding that our 
mental ear hears instantly. Friendship 
vibrates at a faster rate than sound. If 
you don’t think so, let us initiate you 
into our Club and you will soon be 
convinced. 


Please note in the next letter what 
busy, thrifty Holland is doing for 
her hard-of-hearing children. Special 
schools for them have been founded by 
their mother league. 


Lip-reading is taught in Holland in differ- 
ent towns by gentlemen as well as _ ladies, 
and gradually winning ground. I studied it 
for nine months and consider it a great help. 

The school children in this country are 
regularly controlled by school doctors. 

We have special schools for backward chil- 
dren and also for hard-of-hearing children, 
one in Amsterdam, one in Rotterdam and one 
in the Hague. The latter schools have been 
founded by our league or by members of 
the same; our new school law brought them 
under control of the municipality—From de 
Herr Heythekker’s letter. 


Speaking of democracy, the next letter 
goes beyond that to the brotherhood-of- 
man idea. If we think that some day 
the work for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing will have been accomplished and 
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we can then sit down in ease and re- 
view what has been done, we had better 
let our mind’s eye travel to some of the 
countries where almost nothing is done 
for the afflicted. A long, long road lies 
before us and we have come but a little 
way. This letter is from Miss MaclIn- 
tosh of England. 
Comrades of the Ring: 

It reminds me of an old French song with 


the refrain: = 
“Compagnons de la Larjolaine!” 


Mlle. Amsler, do 
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of Central Africa except at mission stations, 
and even there how little can be done! 

I should like to close with a problem for 
your consideration. Do you think that if 
we were ali deaf and dumb that wars and 
strikes would cease? Or would they be 
worse than ever? Are deaf people on the 
whole peaceable or not? 


I am not prepared to speak for the 
“deaf and dumb” but if you ask me 
about the hard of hearing and their 
peaceful traits I would just refer you 
to any conference of the Federation, 

far better than any 





you mind being deaf 


“Peace Confer- 





when you take the 
train up the Pleiades 
and sit there amongst 
the narcissus and the 
trollius and feel the 
wind from the Ro- 
chers de Naye blow 
round your forehead 
as you stand upon 
the summit? Oh, we 
have our compensa- 
tions ! 

I have sat by real 
campfires traveling in 
Central Africa. I am 
not a missionary, but 
all my interests apart 
from family interests 
are in mission work. 
All of us of differ- 
ent nations and races 
are linked so closely 
together now; we have 
to inhabit this planet 
together and we can- 
not live in peace with- 
out mutual  under- 
standing. We must 
have a common faith, 
a common center. It 
is a joyful thing to 
see black faces light- 
en up with that some- 
thing, that inner glow 
which in their natural 
state they lack. It is 
something to grasp a 
Christian hand, to 
feel that this woman 
whose speech is un- 
known to you, has 





THE CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
OF THE VOLTA REVIEW 
Organized by the Original Friendly 
Lady, Winnifred Washburn (now Mrs. 

Raymond S. Mileham), in 1922. 
Conducted by her successor _ since 
July 1924. 
Purpose—To promote friendliness ev- 
erywhere, especially among the deafened. 
Plan of Club—Groups of ten are 
supervised by a leader. Each group 
circulates a ring letter among its mem- 
bers. Personal letters may be ex- 
changed if desired, and most of the 
group members send birthday greeting 
cards to each other. The Friendly 
Lady does not write personal letters 
except when she may be of real service. 
By vote of the Club, groups are re- 
organized every eighteen months. 
Membership—Any subscriber to the 
Voitta Review, eighteen years of age 
or over, and a responsible person, is 
eligible. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME TO THIS 
CLUB AWAITS YOU! 


Write to the Friendly Lady and 
state whether you prefer to be placed 
with a group of young, old or middle- 
aged members, or with the Mothers’ 
Club. Tell something of your tastes 
and inclinations. If not yet a _ sub- 
scriber, enclose a check payable to 
Fred M. Berthrong, Treasurer. 

Address the Friendly Lady at 1601 
35 St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








ence,” a _ regular 
love feast. 

Since you can’t 
all -jom the inter- 
national group I 
will try to tell you 
now and then what 
our friends across 
the sea are doing. 
Here is another 
message from Eng- 
land in the way of 
a reminder of the 
photographic com- 
petition mentioned 
in tthe August 
Friendly Corner. 
Please note that 
the time limit has 
been extended one 
month. 

GRAND INTERNATIONAL 
PHoToGRAPHIC Com- 
PETITION 

Open to all mem- 
bers of the “H.O.H” 
in Great Britain and 
Overseas, and to all 
members of the 
Leagues for the Hard 
of Hearing in United 
States of America, 
also, to readers of 


in common with you a language of the soul the Vorta Review and Sunbeam. 





which both can understand. 

I must put in some pictures of these dark 
friends of the Zambezi. The deaf and dumb 
man has a blind wife (the only one he could 
get! Who, amongst the heathen, wants a 
deaf and dumb son-in-law?) and, says my 
missionary friend, “It is a pretty sight to see 
him guiding her steps and her explaining 
things to him.” No one does anything for 
either deaf or blind folks among these tribes 


The opening competition will be an intro- 
ductory one, giving competitors some idea of 
what is being done. There are no entrance 
fees, and competitors enter with the object 
of securing the championship for the year. 
If successful, the tournament will be held 
annually, and our aim is to stimulate a 
spirit of friendly rivalry amongst photographic 
friends in both countries. 

The Editor of the Kodak Magazine will, 
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in conjunction with an American representa- 
tive, act as judge. 

The championship will be awarded to the 
entrant who in their opinion submits the best 
picture of any subject. It is immaterial 
whether you are an advanced student or not, 
for the entries will not be judged on tech- 
nical points. If you have not time to take 
a new one, send up one of your old favorites. 

Print must not exceed postcard dimensions, 
and cardboard mounts must not be used. 
Names only on back of prints. Names and 
addresses on separate cards. Closing day, 


November 30th, 1926. Stamps for return 
should be enclosed. 


The winning print will be published in the 
Votta REvIEw. 


All entries from America should be sent to 
the Friendly Lady who will forward them. 


I hope that some of our kodak 
“fiends” will enter this competition. Let’s 
carry off the honors! Good luck to you! 


THE FrIeENpDLY Lapy 





A POET FOR THE UNHEARING 


There has come to hand a daintily printed 
brochure bearing the general title, “The 
Ryerson Poetry Chap Books,” and the specific 
one, “The Ear Trumpet,” by Annie C. Dal- 
ton, who is a writer of note in Canada, and 
who belongs to the number of those whose 
deafness is only physical, but whose mental 
ear is open to the wonder and beauty of the 
world. She has conceived the happy idea of 
expressing in verse some aspects of deafness, 
and is, I believe, the first one to supply what 
we have all lacked, a poet for the deafened. 
This does not mean merely a _ deafened 
poet, but one who writes rhythmically about 
deafness. 

The first poem in this little book is en- 
titled “The Ear Trumpet,” and is an enter- 
taining rejoinder to Edith Sitwell, who wrote 
a “Solo for Ear Trumpet.” 

There are three other striking creations of 
Miss Dalton’s ingenious mind, one _ entitled 
“To Elizabeth Bibesco,” a parody on_ her 
poem, “Oh, I will shut my eyes.” Another 
“To Viola Meynell,’ a poem in two parts, 
the first addressed to the author of that 
striking short story, “We were just saying,” 
using the phrase with which a _ thoughtful 
person usually begins repeating a conversation 
to one who is partially deaf; the second move- 
ment describes the thoughtlessness with which 
people often discuss the affairs of the deaf- 
ened in their presence. The fourth poem 
rebukes reviewers who commented upon and 
criticized the Autobiography of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff, while ignoring the fact of her deaf- 
ness and the remarkable account she gives of 
it. Surely this little booklet is a new and 
unusual contribution to the literature of the 
deaf, and one that should interest at least 
every deafened person as well as many outside 
the circle. 

I have no doubt that anyone can secure a 
copy of ‘The Ear Trumpet’ number of the 
Ryerson Poetry Chap Books by writing to 
the Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada. The 
price is given on the copy I have as fifty 
cents. Mrs. Dalton’s name should be written 
on that long beadroll of illustrious deafened 
who are accepting the fact of their deafness 
with good humored philosophy and using it in 
their work. 

Earnest Etmo CALKINs. 


FROM A LETTER BY MR. A. FARRAR 
LONDON 


“T have noted with interest the reproduction 
of the title page of a rare book on page 
392 of the Votta Review for August. I 
did not know of it, and have been looking 
it up at the National Library in the British 
Museum. It appears that several editions of 
the book were published, some of which, in- 
cluding the earliest and first dated 1596 and 
the last and seventh dated 1631, are there, but 
not your copy which is the sixth and cannot 
be earlier than 1612, the date of the fifth. 


“Another point is that the 1596 and 1607 
(the fourth) editions are stated to be by 
‘A. T.’ corrected and enlarged by ‘G. W.” and 
not the other way about as in the other edi- 
tions, so that the real author is ‘A. T.’ who- 
ever he was; I have the authority of the 
Library Catalogue for this. 


“Referring to Bulwer’s ‘Philocophus,’ men- 
tioned in the same number of the Review, 
you may be interested to know that I possess 
all of his four published works—counting 
‘Chirologia and Chironomia’ as one—but only 
this and ‘Philocophus’ relate to the deaf. 
They are now very rare and expensive. 

“If at any time you want information about 
old books relating to the deaf, I shall be 
happy to give it, if in my power.” 





MORE ATTENTION FOR HARD OF 
HEARING CHILDREN 


Five specific directions for establishing 
work for hard-of-hearing children in the 
public schools were given in the WNation’s 
Health for June, 1926. Effie S. Anderson, 
Principal of the Anderson School of Lip- 
Reading and Speech at Stockton, California, 
is the author. She cites the experiences of 
San Joaquin County in handling the problem. 

That too much publicity cannot be given to 
this phase of the work for the hard of hear- 
ing is shown when Mrs. Anderson states: 
“It was only last year that we learned of the 
work in Rochester, N. Y.” Yet the health 
clinic in the public schools there was estab- 
lished about seventeen years ago. With every 
published article, such as Mrs. Anderson’s, 
the gospel of adequate schooling for the hard 
of hearing is being spread. 
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GOALS 


Greetings to all of the or- 
ganizations for the hard of 
hearing and a _ hearty’ wish 
that the aims you are striving 
to accomplish this coming year 
will result in greater oppor- 
tunities for service. 

Here are some of the out- 
standing goals towards which 
the constituent bodies are 
striving : 

BLOOMFIELD—The estab- 
lishment of lip-reading classes 
in the Public Schools of 
Bloomfield, for hard of hear- 
ing children; a room of our 


own. 

BOSTON—Enlargement of 
past activities (see report in 
September Votta Review). 

BUFFALO—A club room. 

CHICAGO—Larger quarters 
for league activities; a larger 
preventive program in the in- 
terests of the hard of hearing 
public school children. 

CINCINNATI—A survey of 
all school children to deter- 
mine incipient deafness; lip- 
reading in the day schools for 
the hard of hearing child; a 
larger program of recreation 
for the Junior Group. 

CLEVELAND—Wider_ em- 
ployment service; the educa- 





tion of the local public in the 
means of prevention of deaf- 
ness in children; the spreading 
of the gospel of speech-read- 
ing. 

COLUMBUS—A _- thorough 
survey of the school children 
with the audiometers owned 
by the League; more friends 
among local otologists and 
ministers. 

DAYTON—A Community 
House. 

DENVER — Lip-reading in 
vocational schools (public 
school system); a club-room. 


DES MOINES—Clinic for 
hard of hearing children; ap- 
propriation from Community 
Chest. 

DETROIT—More real work! 

JERSEY CITY — Further- 
ance of the work for hard of 
hearing children. 

LONG BEACH—A Men’s 
Club; additions to building 
fund. 

LOS ANGELES—Purchase 
of site for a Club House . 


MINNEAPOLIS—More in- 
dustrial activities; more em- 
ployment service. 

NEWARK—New quarters. 

NEW YORK—More §$and 
better service to the deafened 
people of New York. New 
records in employment place- 
ment, child welfare and adult 


recreation. 

PHILADELPHIA § (Club) 
—Broader activities; increased 
membership. 


PHILADELPHIA (League) 
—Expansion in all departments. 

PITTSBURGH—Promotion 
of the work for hard of hear- 
ing children. 

PORTLAND—The arousing 
of more interest in work for 
hard of hearing children; prop- 
aganda work about _speech- 
reading for adults and Federa- 
tion work not only in Port- 
land but throughout Maine. 
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ROCHESTER — Deafness 
prevention work in the public 
schools, 

SAN FRANCISCO—Devel- 
opment of employment service; 
closer contact with other so- 
cial organizations with the idea 
of spreading information on 
prevention of deafness. 

ST. LOUIS—A Home; a 
full-time secretary. 

SYRACUSE—Financial gains 
to insure more stability; more 
members. 

TOLEDO—A new Olub 
House; better lip-reading op- 
portunities. 

WASHIGTON—An_ Em- 
ployment Committee. 


NEWS NOTES 


The BOSTON GUILD has 
been holding well attended 
practice meetings throughout 
the summer, each in charge of 
a volunteer. Educational top- 
ics have featured many of the 
interesting programs. The 
Guild has purchased an audio- 
meter for its work with hard- 
of-hearing children. Boston’s 
“big time” in the Fall is the 
November Sale. It is their 
one special money-making ef- 
fort of each year, and no 
pains are spared to make it a 
success. Plans are already 
completed for a tea room de- 
partment, a Children’s Table, 
as well as Food, White Ele- 
phant, Mystery, Fancy and 
Book Tables. And there will 
be a Cider Corner for the 
thirsty. 

The CHICAGO LEAGUE 
began preparations for its fall 
Bazaar four months in ad- 
vance. “ Committees have been 
appointed and are hard at 
work. 

The LOS ANGELES 
LEAGUE, on the other hand, 
has decided not to hold a 
Bazaar this year, due to the 
strain and effort required at a 
busy season. It has organized 
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instead a Christmas Savings 
Club, and members have pledged 


small weekly contributions 
which will be deposited in the 
bank in the League’s name. 


The total amount with inter- 
est is expected to approximate 
the profits of former Bazaars. 

The TOLEDO LEAGUE is 
busy getting its new house 
ready. The president has ap- 
pointed building committees 
with such titles as Plumbing, 
Cement and Carpentry; Deco- 
Drap- 


rations and Painting ;_ ) 
eries; Garden; Furnishings ; 
Publicity; Dedication. Every- 


thing is expected to be ready 
by October 1st. 

The LONG BEACH 
LEAGUE held a Hard Times 
Social in August, using as a 


slogan, “Dire poverty made 
presentable.” Fines were col- 
lected for failure to appear 


sufficiently impoverished. Long 
Beach has a very active sew- 
ing auxiliary, which sends in 
each month an average of 
fifteen completed garments to 


the Social Welfare _ center. 
Members furnish their own 
material. 


The PHILADELPHIA 
LEAGUE has been cooperat- 
ing with the Federation in 
preparing the Sesqui booth 
and exhibit. Members of both 
the League and the PHILA- 
DELPHIA SPEECH READ- 
ING CLUB have assisted the 
demonstrator at the booth. 
Frequent outings have featured 
the summer programs of both 
organizations. 

The Rainbow of the DE- 
TROIT LEAGUE had in Au- 
gust an illuminating article 
on the radio and its curative 
possibilities for deafness. The 
Rainbow is a well edited and 
newsy paper and a great credit 
to the League. 

The program of the ST. 
LOUIS LEAGUE mentions 
a “Splash Party,” which was 
held during the summer. We 
do not have the details. Julian 
P. Scott, the popular presi- 
dent, has spent the summer in 
a laboratory at Woods Hole, 
Mass. Having attended the 
Conference at Philadelphia in 
June. Guests at the Banquet 
will remember Mr. Scott’s im- 
promptu act with appreciation 
and_ pleasure. 

THE ST. PAUL LEAGUE 





has taken a room in the Pitts- 
burgh Building at Fifth and 
Wabasha, St. Paul, and has 
furnished it by means of 
“showers.” The League is 
showing new activity in many 
lines. It has obtained hearing 
devices for display, organized 
a sewing club and taken part 
in an exhibit at the State Fair. 
The outlook for its future is 
rosy. 

The CLEVELAND ASSO- 
CIATION enjoyed an all-day 
»xcursion on Lake Erie in 
August. Outings have been 
a popular summer diversion 
of all of our organizations. 


IN HOLLAND 


In Holland, we are informed 
by Herr F. W. Heythekker, 
there is but one organization, 
“Vereeniging tot bevordering 
der belangen van slechthooren- 
den”; that is, the “Union for 
the Furtherance of the Inter- 
ests of the Hard of Hearing.” 
This union has_ gradually 
branched out into local clubs, 
which have their own ad- 
ministration and officers, but 
which are controlled by the 
“Vereeniging” and pay a part 
of the contribution of their 
members into the treasury of 
the “Vereeniging.” This holds 
good for the local clubs in the 
Dutch East Indies as_ well. 
At present local clubs have 
been established in nineteen 
cities of Holland and two of 
the Dutch East Indies. 


EXHIBITS 
Fall is the open season on 
exhibits, and it is  gratify- 


ing to note the increasing in- 
terest in this form of propa- 
ganda within our Federation 
family. Several organizations 
have been quick to seize the 
opportunities offered by their 
state fairs to show themselves 
and their work, and the work 
of the national organization, 


to the great throngs which 
frequent the fairs. 
The exhibit of the seven 


Ohio leagues at the Ohio State 
Fair at Columbus calls _ for 
first mention. An account of 
it appears elsewhere in these 
columns. 

The Chicago League occu- 
pied a booth at the Illinois 
State Fair at Springfield, in 
conjunction with another wel- 
fare organiza.ion. 


The Des Moines League as- 
sembled an exhibit for the 
Iowa Fair again this year. 
Its small booth was a popular 
stopping point for the hard of 
hearing and their friends. 

The Minneapolis League un- 
dertook not one, but two ex- 
hibits, in the month of. Sep- 
tember. The first was at. the 
Minnesota State Fair, the sec- 
ond, at the State Conference of 
Social Workers. 

The young Springfield, Mass., 
Speech Readers Club has 
shown laudable enterprise in 
organizing an exhibit for the 
Eastern States Exposition in 
the Massachusetts State Build- 
ing, September 19-25. 


In each instance the Federa- 
tion has supplied free litera- 
ture for distribution and, when 
possible, attractive posters for 


display. It plans to extend 
this service, within a few 
months, by the execution of 
posters in color, from ‘the 
panels now at the Sesqui- 
Centennial booth at Philadel- 
phia. These will be made 
available to any organization 
planning an exhibit. Such 


organizations are urged to ad- 
dress the Chairman on Exhibits 
at the central office, who is 
anxious to encourage this form 
of work and will cooperate in 
every way possible. 


More than passing mention 
should be made of the Federa- 
tion’s Booth in the Palace of 
Education at the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennnial Exposition. The booth 
is attractively laid out, and 
Miss Crawley and her assis- 
tants are kept constantly busy 
answering the questions of in- 
terested visitors. Federation 
members are cordially invited 
to make the booth their head- 


quarters when visiting the 
Sesqui. And by all means 
visit it if you can! It is a 
wonderful spectacle and an 
education in _ itself. 
ATTENTION! 


Officers, directors, have you 
read “Financing Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing,” by 
Earl H. Kelsey? If your fi- 
nancial problems are vexing, 
turn to page 482 of the Pro- 
ceedings (September Vota 





Review). Mr. Kelsey’s ideas 
are stimulating and helpful. 
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OHIO LEAGUES AT THE 
STATE FAIR 


The Buckeye State, glorious 
birthplace of seven United 
States Presidents, and of seven 
leagues for the hard of hear- 
ing, has also been the first 
state in the Union to herald 
and accomplish an all-state ex- 
hibit of all the leagues for the 
hard of hearing. From every 
side comes the query: “How 
did you do it? Begin at the 
beginning and tell us all about 
it!” 

One year ago while walking 
through the beautiful Fair 
Grounds of Ohio the writer 
observed with especial interest 
the exhibits in the Education 
Building, and caught a vision 
of what might be accomplished 
along the lines mentioned above. 
The dream was vague and 
uncertain with small hope of 
reality. Yet day by day 
throughout the year it grew 
clearer and brighter. until it 
became an assured fact. 

The Dean of Agriculture of 
Ohio State University happens 
to be a contributing member 
of our Columbus League and 
a warm friend of our work. 
In response to a letter of ap- 
peal he sent me to the man- 
ager of the Fair exhibits, 
asking that I be granted free 
space, and as much space as 
I needed. When I asked for 
12x16 feet and got it, I felt 
that all of our Ohio leagues 


should be invited to have a 
part in this exhibit. 
Letters were sent to all 


Ohio Leagues and the ready, 
eager and enthusiastic responses 
of every one of them far ex- 
ceeded my most sanguine hopes. 
Where it was possible to do 
so the leagues offered to send 
their secretaries or teachers 
to help during Fair week, and 
each gave ready assistance in 
getting out a general dodger 
explaining the work. We had 
five thousand of these printed. 
In addition to the dodgers we 
carried out the general plan 


of the Sesqui booth in dis- 
tributing literature from the 
various leagues. 


Our Federation took a lively 
interest in our plans. Our 
Office at headquarters and the 
Vota Review Staff answered 
our many S.O.S. calls through- 
out the summer. Besides the 


hearty encouragement which 
we needed, they sent us valu- 
able literature for distribution 
and four large posters telling 
about the different phases of 
the work. 

The Vortta ReEvIEW was in 
constant demand so that dis- 
cretion had to be used in dis- 
tributing the sample copies. 
Whenever a copy was given 
away the inquirer was re- 
quested to pass it on to other 
hard-of-hearing. friends. 


Mrs. Sherman of Cleveland 
had charge of the literature 
desk, keeping everything in 
beautiful order and helping in 
many ways. After five days 
of this strenuous work she 
declared she was so much in- 
terested that she was sorry 
to leave! 


Miss Ballauf of Cincinnati 
rendered valuable _ service, 
readily giving us the benefit of 
her former experience with 
exhibits of this kind. At her 
suggestion we borrowed a large 
sized plaster model of the 
human ear from the Univer- 
sity, and around this model 
there was usually a _ crowd, 
listening to the explanation of 
the different parts of the ear. 
Hundreds of bright-faced boys 
in groups or with their parents 
stopped to have the ear ex- 
plained. 

While Miss Brand of Toledo 
was with us only a_ short 
time, she gave new impetus to 
the work and fresh inspiration 
to the workers. To her goes 
the honor of having secured 
from the Ohio State Medical 
Association a poster showing 
(a) approval of the work of 
Ohio Leagues; (b) recommen- 
dations of authorized schools 
of speech-reading; (c) co- 
operation with the Leagues for 
the prevention of deafness; 
(d) proper treatment and edu- 
cation of hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren. The beautiful work on 
this poster was done gratui- 
tously by a member of the 
Toledo League and formed an 
attractive center piece around 
which the Federation posters 
were grouped. 

Mrs. Hubert drove over 
from Dayton, and Mrs. Belz, 
President of the Dayton League, 
and Mrs. Stewart, founder of 
that league, were also with us. 





Near the two 3A—Audio- 


meters were cards bearing 
these inscriptions: “Hearing 
Tested Free.” “These Audiom- 
eters are loaned to the city 
and county schools, by the 
Columbus League for the Hard 
of Hearing, for testing the 
hearing of school children.” 
The audiometers proved to be 
an immense drawing card and 
in spite of the noises in the 
building, many tests were given. 
A glass case displayed some 
of the best models of ear 
phones. Even the little tin 
horn had a place there and 
helped to carry the voice to 
some who would not use the 


phones. 

Demonstrations of speech- 
reading were given at fre- 
quent intervals. Experience 


taught us that the most effec- 
tive demonstration was a per- 
fectly informal one, without 
notes. First an announcement 
was made that “These people 
are having a good time talking 
to each other, asking and an- 
swering questions when not 
one of them hears the voice.” 


All the gay banners from 
the various leagues in Ohio 
were in evidence. The booth, 
with its prettily covered chairs 
and tables, its baskets and 
bowls of bright flowers, was 
a place where one liked to 
linger. After spending some 
time with us a man remarked, 
“Well, I’ve come nearer getting 
my ‘money’s worth’ out of this 
than anything else I have seen 
today !” 

Columbus League members 
gave cheerful and _ unstinted 
service whenever they were 
called upon. Two business 
men whose wives are active 
members gave up their Satur- 
day afternoon of golf, brought 
out their cars and put in hours 
of hard work in arranging the 
booth. Everybody was smiling 
—all were eager to make the 
best of this opportunity to 
further our activities. Homes 
were gladly provided for the 
representatives of visiting 
leagues. 

We feel very confident that 
results will come later in added 
memberships and new enthu- 
siasm in all of the Ohio 
Leagues. 


Ipa H. Witson, 
Executive Secretary, 





Columbus League. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA SESQUI-CENTENNIAL— 


AND THE HARD OF HEARING* 


A’ first glance it might appear that 
there is little connection between 

the problems of the hard of hear- 
ing and the fact that Philadelphia is 
now holding its Sesqui-centennial Expo- 
sition. 

Most people know, however, that it 
was while seeking for a device to aid 
the deafened that Alexander Graham 
Bell stumbled on the idea that resulted 
in the telephone. Seeking to aid the 
deafened, he gave to hearing people one 
of their greatest conveniences! What a 
striking illustration of the whims of 
Chance! The telephone had a difficult 
road to travel, however, and it was not 
until the Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia in 1876 that the turning point 
was reached. Dom Pedro, then Em- 
peror of Brazil, visiting the Exposi- 
tion had the telephone demonstrated to 
him. He was overcome with wonder. 
“My God, it talks!” he is reported to 
have exclaimed. His astonishment and 
enthusiasm spread to the spectators and 
to the judges. The telephone became 
one of the outstanding features of the 
Exposition. Its success was assured. 

When the Volta Prize, created by 
Napoleon, was awarded by France to 
Dr. Bell for the invention of the tele- 
phone, the money became the nucleus of 
a fund with which he later established 
the Volta Bureau. In 1909, he presented 
the building and the endowment fund to 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, a phil- 
anthropic organization he had organized 
some ten years before to work for the 
improvement of the condition of the 
deaf and hard of hearing. Originally a 
teacher of the deaf, Dr. Bell never lost 
his interest in them and their welfare. 

The Volta Bureau now houses not 
only the Association, but also the Ameri- 


*This is the first of a series of sample essays 
for the use of clubs and leagues for publication 
in their local newspapers. They should, of course, 
be modified to fit local needs. See pages 558 to 561. 


can Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, a later development 
of the work for the deafened. The 
Federation is a group of affiliated clubs . 
and leagues for the hard of hearing, with 
local organizations in all of the larger 
cities of the United States and many 
of the smaller ones. It is a non-profit 
association that works to lessen the 
handicap of acquired deafness in adults, 
and to prevent or correct hearing defects 
in children. It distributes free from the 
Volta Bureau, 1601 35th street N. W., 
Washington, D. C., information on 
practically any problem of the hard-of- 
hearing person. 

It seems eminently fitting that the 
most successful annual meeting of the 
Federation has recently been held in 
Philadelphia. Its well-wishers are hoping 
that this Sesqui-centennial meeting may 
prove the turning point in the affairs 
of the Federation, just as the Centen- 
nial Exposition staged the turning point 
for the telephone and their friend Dr. 
Bell. 

The , 
the local organization for the hard of 
hearing, is open all the year and visi- 
tors are welcome at any time. From 
October to June, a weekly free class in 
speech-reading is offered to hard-of- 
hearing people of the city. The club 
also holds card parties, dances, gives 
hikes, picnics, lectures, and provides 
many other forms of entertainment and 
recreation for its members. It has a 
splendid library, and a radio especially 
designed for the use of the hard of 
hearing. The club is anxious to offer 
its services and equipment to the hard 
of hearing and to help in reawakening 
the social instincts of those who may 
have felt compelled to drop out of 
social affairs because of their impaired 
hearing. A visit of inspection will show 
that deafness need be no bar to a full 
and interesting’ social life. 
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The Education of The Deaf 
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Founder of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
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MISS BYRD’S PAGE 


EAR FRIENDS: 
Especially my Fellow-Teachers: 


Have you ever succeeded in giving a class of deaf children—a 
fifth-grade class, let us say—an idea of rhyme and meter? It is 
difficult, but not impossible, as a number of teachers have discovered. 
And once accomplished, the satisfaction to the children of being able 
to enjoy poetry, even simple poetry, is a pleasure past my power to 
describe. 


One teacher, whose classes have found real delight in verses, 
naively confesses that she has sometimes had to write them herself. 
For instance, she explains, “I couldn’t find anything for October that 
was simple enough for the class to understand with a little help.” 


Your editor enjoyed “October” as much as did the class for 
which it was written, and persuaded the writer to let me pass it along 
to you. 


OCTOBER 
J. EveELyN WHILLoUGHBY 


October! O October! 
I love your sparkling days, 
Your gift of brilliant color, 
Your soft gray haze. 


I love your fiery maples, 

I love your chestnut browns, 
And all the sumac ladies 

In their gay red gowns. 


I love the ripe corn standing 

In shocks so straight and __ bold, 
I love the brown fields, resting, 

And the pumpkins clad in gold. 


The orange of the bittersweet, 
The lovely gentian’s blue, 
The russet robes of sleepy ferns, 

I love your every hue. 


October! O October! 
I love your sparkling days. 

Where do you find these wondrous tints 
That set the world ablaze? 


I hope your children, too, will love October more because of it. 














THE PERSONAL EXPERIENCE STORY 


ENFIELD JOINER* 


OCRATES was wont to say to his 

disciples, “Know thyself.” If one 

is at all given to introspection, his 
own self, his thoughts, his emotions, his 
adventures in life must be sources of 
continual interest to him. If one has at 
all the gift of expression, he talks or 
writes about himself and his experiences 
with a gusto which he seldom brings to 
other subjects. 


In institutions the drama of daily life 
unfolds itself more or less imperceptibly. 
For weeks at a time news items, school 
locals, journals and diaries vary but lit- 
tle, and the relation of current happen- 
ings from day to day may become a 
monotonous, uninteresting exercise. Im- 
aginative stories are readable in propor- 
tion to the abilities of the writers. De- 
scriptions of people and things soon pall. 
Reproductions of stories or articles, if 
permitted too frequently, deaden the 
creative faculty. “What to write about” 
is a problem which pupil and teacher 
are constantly trying to solve. 


In the North Carolina Schvol we 
have made pleasing and profitable use 
of what journalism calls “the personal 
experience story.” The child selects 
from his own life those episodes which 
seem important and significant to him, 
and tells about them. These stories, 
laying hold as they do on absolute real- 
ity, have been the most interesting, the 
most dramatic and the most normal orig- 
inal compositions we have had. 

This type of original language is in- 
troduced in the third grade, or fourth 
year in school, and is used in all sub- 
sequent grades. In beginning the work, 
the teacher usually invites me to come 
and tell a story about “when I was a 
little girl.” A week later I go again and 
tell another. The next week, perhaps, 
the teacher becomes reminiscent. By 
that time the children are aflame with the 


*Principal, North Carolina School. 





desire to tell about similar things that 
happened to them “a long time ago.” 
And that is that—accomplished natural- 
ly, without conscious effort. 


Here in Morganton we are blessed 
with school rooms which have abundant 
slate space. The personal experience 
stories, as well as almost all of the other 
written work done in the class-rooms, 
are written on the wall slates. Each 
child reads each story and gets the bene- 
fit of each correction. Through these 
shared confidences teacher and pupils 
come to know each other better and so 
to understand each other better. For 
such stories, besides furnishing inex- 
haustible, interesting and natural sub- 
ject matter, have this value—they are 
often highly revelatory of the person- 
ality of the writers. Not infrequently 
the teacher looks into the hearts of her 
children through some story of “One 
time when I was at home” more deeply 
than she had ever believed she might. 


At first the stories deal with real hap- 
penings that took place when there was 
“no speech nor language,” or when the 
writers were “small boys and girls at 
Goodwin Hall,” or- when they were at 
home for Christmas or summer vaca- 
tions. In the more advanced classes the 
pupils often. choose to tell experiences 
of their inner lives—what they thought 
about things that puzzled them when 
they were inarticulate little children, and 
their reactions to the events of life. An 
amusing account of how she felt when 
she first came to school was given not 
long ago by one of the girls in this year’s 
graduating class. Before she came to 
school, she had been: taken to visit an 
uncle who had a large family. When her 
father brought her to Morganton and 
left her here she concluded that Mr. 
Goodwin was another uncle and that all 
the three hundred children were his own 
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children and her cousins. She says she 
believed this for many months. 

We are often amazed at the accuracy 
with which occurrences which took place 
when the vocabulary was most limited 
are described years later. Just before 
the last Christmas holidays a boy wrote 
about a party which his teacher had 
given his class “one Christmas when I 
was at Goodwin Hall.” I had been 
among those present on that occasion 
and could verify each statement. The 
treat had been a little out of the ordi- 
nary. The children had been taken to 
the Main Building and the party had 
been given in one of the parlors. There 
had been an open fire and the class had 
knelt on the hearth and had sent their 
letters up the chimney to Santa Claus. 
We were refreshed with ambrosia and 
cake. There was also a tragedy—a boy 
upset his saucer. When we left the 
house, the full moon which had been 
sailing fast among islands of clouds 
when we went up the hill, had tempor- 
arily disappeared. One of the children 
made us understand that he thought the 
moon had got the letters and had taken 
them to Santa Claus. In the detailed 
account given three years later, much to 
my delight, the writer remembered the 
pretty fancy about the moon and Santa 
Claus as well as the “oranges with co- 
coanut on them” and the upset saucer. 


Recently the pupils in one of our 
seventh grades were telling their teacher 
some of their early conceptions regarding 
the eternal verities. More illuminating, 
more convincing, more inspiring than 
any words of ‘mine could be are the 
stories. 


“When I was a little boy at home, my 
family sometimes made gestures to me and 
tried to tell me about God and Jesus. They 
always pointed upward toward the sky and I 
thought Jesus was there. I learned that we 
must give money to Jesus. 

“One day I had a penny and I decided to 
give it to Jesus. I went outdoors to offer it 
to Him. I held it up in my fingers for a 
long time. Jesus never came to get it so I 
gave up and put it in my pocket. Then I 
asked my brother why Jesus didn’t come to 
take the money from me. He tried to tell me 
something, but I couldn’t understand him. 





“Now I understand that Jesus wants us 
to give things to His poor people on earth. 
I am ashamed at the idea I had when I was 
a little boy. 

CarLus CANADAY, 7-B.” 
(Born deaf—degree, total). 


“When I was in Goodwin Hall, one day 
we had a new game. One of the boys pre- 
tended to be God. Another was Jesus. Some 
were angels and others were the sun and 
the moon. 

“We played that God sent the angels to 
bring a dead boy to Heaven. The angels flew 
down and picked the boy up by his shoulders 
and carried him up into the sky. Another 
boy opened the sun and let the angels in with 
the dead boy. Then they made the boy alive 
again. 

“When I saw that, I thought I would die 
sometime and the angels would carry me into 
the sun and make me alive again. I believed 
it would come true and I wanted to go into 
the sun and live again. Then I tried to die 
but I failed. I tried to do without food but 
I got hungry and ate so I kept on living. 
But I didn’t give up watching the sun. I 
wanted to see angels carrying boys into it. 
I did not look at it when it was bright at 
noon because it hurt my eyes. I looked at 
it late in the evening. 

“After I came to Main Building, I found 
out that God was a spirit. I gave up think- 
ing foolish things like I thought when I was 
at Goodwin Hall. I think the pupils at 
Goodwin Hall are still playing and pretending 
like that. 

Lee Drxon.” 
(Born deaf—degree, total). 


Perhaps they are! I, who live among 
them, don’t know. But of this I am 
sure—there are more things hidden in 
their minds than are dreamed of by us 
who teach them. And when we think 
there is “nothing to write about,” it may 
be that we are dull, not in key, uncom- 
prehending. 





MARRIAGE OF THE DEAF 


A common form of hereditary deafness 
exists that has no relation to syphilis. To 
prevent this type, persons who are so affected 
should not marry each other, according to 
Dr. R. Scott Stevenson of London. 

A curious fact brought out was that the 
deaf tend to marry the deaf. Congenital 
syphilis was found to be a common cause of 
deafness among children of the poorer classes, 
but this cannot be dealt with until the notifica- 
tion and treatment of syphilis are made com- 
pusory, adds the report.—Hygeia, July, 1926. 





The earlier the child's training in self- 
reliance begins, the better prepared he will be 
to meet the demands of school life-—From 
Children, The Magazsme fer Parents. 














TRAINING CHILDREN TO READ 


ANNIE McDowe tt Ervin* 


LTHOUGH no systematic training 

in reading is done in our school 

before the pupil enters the third 
grade, the preparatory work is begun in 
the primary department. In the first 
grade, or second year in school, the 
children become familiar with the 
printed as well as the written form of 
the words which they are taught. 

In the second grade the teacher be- 
gins by writing a command on the slate 
as: 

Stand up and bow. 

The pupils read the command silently, 
and the teacher indicates which child 
is to carry out the direction. When this 
has been done, other commands are 
written and carried out in the same 
way. Only a few minutes a week are 
given to this work. Such commands 
as the following are given: 

Put some water on the flowers. 
Write your name on the slate. 
Get a pencil and give it to John. 

Later the teacher writes commands 
on slips of paper. Each child is given 
a slip. He reads it, puts the paper away 
and carries out the direction. This not 
only gives drill in the understanding 
of language but strengthens the memory 
because the child must remember the 
command until the action is performed. 
Occasionally these commands are type- 
written. This accustoms the child to 
the printed form. As the pupil’s under- 
standing of language increases, these 
commands are made more difficult. New 
language forms are sometimes intro- 
duced in this way, for in reading, the 
language should always precede the drill 
language. Below are given a few ex- 
amples : 

Go out-doors and get two roses. 
to Alma and the other to Kathleen. 


Tell Wallace to water the flowers. 
Ask Edward to give you a pencil. 


Later the teacher writes little stories 


“Assistant Principal, Advanced and Intermediate 
Departments, North Carolina School. 


Give one 
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on the slate for the pupils to read. To 
make these more real the name of one 
of the pupils is used as the subject: 


Evelyn had two rabbits. They had long 
ears. They were white. 
Evelyn picked some leaves. 


to the rabbits. 


She fed them 


The pupils read the story silently 
and when it has been erased, théy 
answer oral questions about it. North- 
ampton chart stories are used and each 
child has a copy of “Language Stories 
and Drills, Book I,” by Croker, Jones 
and Pratt, which is used as the Lan- 
guage text book in the second grade. 


In addition to this reading, the pri- 
mary teachers prepare class journals, 
easy stories and a column of locals each 
week for the school paper, The Deaf 
Carolinian. These journals, and often 
the stories, relate the actual experiences 
of the pupils. When the papers are 
distributed, the children recognize their 
names and those of their companions 
and try to read what is said about them. 
With the help of some- of the older 
pupils, they are soon able to understand 
most of the journals, stories and Good- 
win Hall Locals. This reading is not 
compulsory. The children enjoy doing 
it, and the school paper is a great in- 
centive to reading throughout the grades. 

When the pupils enter the third grade, 
they are transferred from Goodwin Hall, 
where the primary children live and go 
to school, to Main Building. In the 
separate school building, Recitation Hall, 
we have a reading room with book cases 
containing books which have been ar- 
ranged according to grades. All of the 
oral classes in this department from the 
third to the seventh grades inclusive, 
come to the reading room once a week 
for instruction. I have charge of the 
reading-room and teach reading about 
eight hours a week. In addition to 
teaching these classes I plan the reading 
for the entire school. At the opening 
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of school each teacher is given an out- 
line of the reading her class is expected 
to cover during the year, and the books 
for both independent and class-room 
work are given out to her from time 
to time. 

The third grades have only one half 
hour a week in the reading-room. The 
rest of the reading has to be done with 
the regular teacher. We realize that 
this half hour is not enough time, but 
it is the best we can do at present and 
it is wonderful how much the children 
accomplish in such a limited time. In 
beginning the third grade work The 
Deaf Carolinian is used in the class. 
I give the pupils papers and tell them 
what we shall read. Then I read the 
story or journal to them. After letting 
them read the same selection silently, 
I have them answer questions orally or 
take turns writing answers on _ the 
slate. After a few weeks of this work, 
they are ready to begin to read “Stories 
in Prose and Rhyme” by Miss McKeen. 
An average third grade class reads the 
stories in Miss McKeen’s book, pages 
1 to 90, about thirty pages of “Little 
Stories Simply Told,” published at the 
Minnesota School, and all the stories 
in Miss Sweet’s Reader, Book I, old 
edition and Book II, new edition. The 
locals, personal experience stories and 
journals printed in The Deaf Caro- 
linian are read each week. No repro- 
duction is required except of the stories 
in “Language Stories and Drills, Book 
II” by Croker, Jones and Pratt, which 
is used as a language text book in this 
grade. 

Flash cards are used to lengthen the 
eye-span and increase the speed in read- 
ing. Those we use are published by the 
Plymouth Press Publishing Company of 
Chicago. 

In about a month after the work is 
started, the pupils are required to read 
some of the stories independently as 
rapidly as possible and answer questions 
on what they have read. Primers, first 
readers and scrap-books are given out 
once a week for independent reading. 
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Under the direction of the teachers 
the third grade pupils make scrap- 
books from clippings from the school 
paper. These they may take home 
with them and we find them very help- 
ful in increasing interest in reading. 

The fourth grade work is given in the 
same way, except that different books 
and more difficult flash cards are used. 
In this grade the pupils read a great 
many children’s classics. “Careful Si- 
lent Reading, Set One” by G. T. Bus- 
well is given to teach accuracy in carry- 
ing out printed instructions. Toward 
the middle of the year commands using 
relative pronouns, adjective phrases and 
the superlative degree of adjectives are 
given. These I prepare myself. The 
following are examples: 


Name an animal that has a long tail. 

Show me the fountain pen that you got 
Christmas. 

Give a flower to the girl who is sitting 
beside you. 

Shake hands with the tallest boy in the 
class. 

Show me a picture of a girl with curly 
hair. 

Point to the picture that you like best. 


The children have no difficulty in 
understanding these commands and the 
teachers tell me that they are beginning 
to use the relatives in their original 
language without any drill. 

I have prepared and am testing out 
a course of reading covering the work 
done from the second to the tenth 
grades inclusive, which we expect to 
have printed next fall. It is not per- 
fect—no course of reading can be. It 
will be necessary to make constant 
changes in it as newer and better books 
come out. But it has already been a 
great help to me in my work and the 
pupils are eager to cover the ground 
mapped out for them. Not all classes 
can do the same work. The amount of 
reading done by a class will of necessity 
depend upon the age, hearing and gen- 
eral development of the pupils. Some 
classes can do more work than has been 
arranged for their grade; others, less; 

















VITALIZING GEOGRAPHY 


but the reading course will standardize 
the work and give us some idea of what 
the children are capable of doing. The 
fact that one teacher, familiar with the 
language of all the grades, has general 
supervision of the reading, co-ordinates 
the work and makes it more effective. 

Some classes require special courses 
of reading. It is not possible to have a 
class of overgrown boys doing fifth or 
sixth grade work read all the fairy tales 
that the outline calls for, and in which 
an average fifth grade would delight. 
For them I arrange a special outline 
containing many history stories and 
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nature facts that will interest them, leav- 
ing the printed outline for the average 
class. 

We regard the current event work as 
part of the reading. This is begun in 
the fifth grade. Condensing clippings 
from the daily papers forms a very 
important part of the reading course. 
There is nothing, in my opinion, that 
better tests a pupil’s ability to under- 
stand language than this work. 

We hope soon to have an up-to-date 
library where the work begun in our 
reading-room can be extended and per- 
fected. 





VITALIZING GEOGRAPHY 


KATHERINE COWLES* 


ITH reference to geography in 

the fifth grade, the course of 

study in this school says, “The 
purpose is * * * to have the pupil ac- 
quire information which will vitalize 
his facts.” When they reach this grade, 
the pupils are familiar with local geo- 
graphy and know the continents, oceans, 
the hemispheres and zones. The aim 
now is to make the distant land a place 
inhabited with people, animals and 
plants and not simply a green, red or 
yellow spot on a map. By outlining 
lessons given on the Eskimo, this paper 
undertakes to show how geographical 
facts were vitalized with a fifth grade 
class. 


The Arctic appeals-to all children. 
One day the pupils were told that their 
teacher had an imaginary friend living 
in Greenland who had promised to 
write to them. Immediately the ques- 
tion was asked, “Where is Greenland?” 
Of course, they discovered that it was 
in the frigid zone and consequently 





*Former Teacher, Intermediate Department, North 
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knew that it was a cold country, but 
further than that they knew nothing. 

After a lapse of two or three weeks, 
during which time numerous questions 
were asked concerning this imaginary 
friend, the first letter came, addressed 
to the Fifth-Grade-B. The letter was 
from Donald Spencer and was dated 
October 2nd. Donald was fourteen 
years old and had gone to Greenland 
with his father to take moving pictures. 
He told about building their snow hut. 
about their stove and the long nights. 

The letter was read to the class and 
discussed. Questions were asked and 
answered orally. The pupils were also 
required to write answers to questions 
and write questions to given answers, 
following the method usually used with 
language drill stories. 

The second letter came dated Novem- 
ber 14th. This letter gave a description 
of the people and their manner of hunt- 
ing. It told of sealing, capturing a wal- 
rus and of fishing through holes in the 
ice. It also told about killing a fox, 
which was following their sled in the 
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hope of killing their dogs and satisfying 
its hunger. This letter contained num- 
erous pictures, supposedly taken by 
Donald. The pupils were keenly inter- 
ested and scrutinized and studied each 
picture. Question after question was 
asked. 

By this time the pupils had enough 
information about the people and life 
in the Arctic to start building up their 
sand table. The sand was, of course, 
covered with white to represent snow. 
By using plaster of Paris as a basis 
and a paste made of flour and salt 
(three parts of flour and four of salt) 
an igloo was made. The top was made 
removable in order that the interior of 
the house might be arranged. Along 
the side was the ledge of snow and the 
fur rugs. This was the bed. A stove 
was made of paper and moss. As other 
things were mentioned in the letters 
they were added. Skis and a sled were 
made by the boys in the carpenter shop. 
Of course, there were snow shoes. Toy 
Arctic dogs were purchased and harness 
made out of an old kid glove. Fur rugs 
were made for the sled, and dolls in 
fur clothes were the Eskimos. An Eski- 
mo canoe was made by covering a little 
birch bark canoe with kid, cutting a 
hole in the piece sewed over the top to 
show how it fitted around the waist 
of the Eskimo. The pupils were also 
interested in the Eskimo toys and, sub- 
stituting wood for bone, made some of 
the toys described by Donald. 


The third letter was dated February 
14th. Donald and his father had been 
invited to an Eskimo home for dinner 
and his letter tells of the food and -the 
manner of cooking and serving it. He 
also told about his trip to the Eskimo 
village and the ice-bound ship and of 
the Eskimos trading their furs for 
knives, guns, cloth and other supplies. 
This letter also contained several pic- 
tures, 

The first letter was dated October 
25th, the beginning of the long sunless 
months, and the third letter was dated 
February 14th. the date of the sun’s 
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reeappearance. Donald makes some ref- 
erence to the comparative length of the 
days and nights in each letter. 

The fourth letter was dated July 15th 
and told of an entirely different land— 
the snow huts had melted and were re- 
placed by tents, the birds returned and 
the wild flowers were in bloom, the fur 
clothes had been exchanged for clothes 
of cotton. Accompanying this letter 
were pictures of the birds, the eider 
ducks and their eggs, the wild flowers 


‘and the Eskimos in summer clothes and 


tents. It also told of gathering and 
drying berries for the coming winter 
and of catching birds and gathering 
eider duck eggs which were buried in 
the frozen ground and kept for winter 
use. 

This gives a very brief summary of 
the contents of the letters. Many of the 
pictures were obtained from the National 
Geographic Magazine, as well as much 
of the information. 

The letters were supplemented with 
lip-reading stories telling of the training 
of the Arctic dogs and stories of the 
love and companionship between the 
dogs and their masters—and such cur- 
rent events as the race with the dipth- 
theria serum to Nome last fall and the 
expeditions that are now starting to 
the Arctic Circle. 

Donald and his letters, bearing a 
foreign stamp as they.did, became very 
real to the children. They wrote letters 
to Donald with as much enthusiasm as 
they wrote to their parents. Further 
correlating language with their geo- 
graphy, they were asked to imagine that 
they were in Greenland on a certain 
date and to write a letter to a friend. 
The letters that were written showed 
very conclusively that the pupils had a 
clear mental picture of the Eskimos and 
their life. 

Donald and his father have returned 
home and at this writing (April 15th) 
are preparing to go to Africa. The 
Fifth-Grade-B is looking forward to 
Donald’s letters from the Dark Conti- 
nent. 























PRIMARY NUMBER WORK 


SarRAH E. Lewis* 


N our primary department we are 

trying to get away from the mo- 

notonous recital of number tables 
which has such a deadening effect on 
any spontaneity or interest in number 
work. We want the children to be able 
to give the answers to addition and sub- 
traction combinations instantly, and in 
order to do this there must be a certain 
amount of daily drill. In the first two 
years we take only a few minutes of the 
number period for drill work. During 
the rest of the period we try to vary 
the work as much as possible. Perhaps 
some of these exercises will be helpful 
to others who are struggling with this 
problem. 

This year we have four classes of en- 
tering children. In our very lowest class 
some of the children are immature and 
some are “borderline” cases. The 
brightest ones recognize number groups 
in speech-reading up to ten only. The 
most backward child in the class 
knows them only to four. The teacher 
uses everything in the room which has 
a number value. Of course this grade 
does a great deal of hand work of vari- 
ous kinds. To the delight of the chil- 
dren the teacher mounts some of the 
pictures they color on plain paper and 
uses them as friezes and posters in the 
schoolroom. These are changed fre- 
quently. Instead of the teacher con- 
fining her number materials to an ab- 
acus, blocks, sticks, marks on the slate, 
etc., she also uses groups of figures in 
these friezes, flowers in a vase, buttons 
on a girl’s dress—just anything at all 
which can be counted. 

In our most advanced preparatory 
class our “Outline of Work” requires 
speech-reading of numbers from one 
to fifty, counting and writing of num- 
bers from one to ten and addition com- 
binations from one to ten. This class 
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spends very little time in counting. The 
teacher has the children do this just 
often enough to be sure they know the 
numbers in sequence. A great deal of 
time has been spent in teaching the chil- 
dren to recognize number groups. We 
believe in much preparation through 
speech-reading in all grades before drill 
work on any new principle in any sub- 
ject is begun. One instance of this sort 
of preparation is shown in the following 
exercise which was begun months ago 
in this grade. A basket of blocks, sticks 
or small objects and an abacus were the 
materials most often used. The teacher 
said, “Show me three and two.” The 
child selected a group of three and an- 
other of two similar objects from the 
basket and put them on the table. Then 
the teacher pointed to both groups and 
taking up the abacus said, “Show me 
how many.” The child struck off five 
beads on the abacus in a single group. 
Most of the addition combinations up 
to ten were drilled on in this way long 
before the children could count at all. 
Graduaily as they learned the names of 
the numbers the children simply an- 
swered, “Five” when the teacher asked, 
“How many?” The next step in this 
exercise is learning to speak and write 
the number combinations. They select 
the groups from the basket as before 
when the teacher says, “Show me three 
and two.” Then the child points to the 
groups and speaks, then writes on the 
slate: 

Three and two are five. 

S.-i Be Ss 

The next step will be to speak and 
write the addition combinations inde- 
pendently of any number materials, One 
number game these children enjoy ex- 
ceedingly is to have the teacher shut her 
eyes. Then each child takes a number 
of blocks or other objects out of a 
basket and holds them behind him. The 
teacher is told to open her eyes. She 
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then asks each child, “Have you four?” 
“Have you six?’ “How many have 
you?” This game was not attempted 
until the children could say, “Yes” “No” 
and could count at least to four or five. 


In the first grade or second year 
in this school the children are required 
to count to one hundred, to know ad- 
dition and_ subtraction combinations 
from one to ten, spoken and written, 
and be able to do simple problems using 
these combinations. In teaching sub- 
traction combinations the same steps are 
used in this grade as in teaching addi- 
tion combinations in the preparatgry 
grade. Games add interest to number 
work in this grade also. I went in one 
day to one of our first grade classrooms. 
There are just ten children in this class. 
I found them engaged in a game which 
was new to me. The teacher had pinned 
on the dress or blouse of each child a 
number ranging from one to ten. On 
the slate was a large plus sign and a 
large equals sign. The teacher said, 
“Six and two.” Instantly “Number six’ 
and “Number Two” stood in_ their 
proper places on each side of the pilus 
sign, and then “Number Eight” stood 
on his side of the equals sign. Loud 
were the protests when the wrong child 
stood up. 


The second grade or third year in 
school is the highest grade in our 
primary department. Our “Outline of 
Work” requires these children to know 
addition and subtraction combinations 
from one to fifteen, problems involving 
these combinations, original problems in 
which two or more verbs are given by 
the teacher, dictation and reading of 
numbers from one to one_ thousand, 
counting by 2’s, 3’s, 4’s and 5’s, multi- 
plication of 2’s, 3’s, 4’s and 5’s, and 
carrying in addition. The game de- 
scribed in the paragraph on first grade 
work can be adapted to subtraction and 
multiplication and used in this grade. I 
have seen the children in our highest 
second grade class play a game some- 
what similar to this. The teacher gives 





the children in the class numbers be- 
ginning with eight or nine. Then she 
gives the higher addition combinations 
and proper “answers” stand up. Some- 
times these combinations are given in 
speech-reading, and sometimes flash 
cards are used. We find flash cards a 
great help in this grade. One of the 
second grade teachers says that she finds 
many helpful suggestions for varying 
her number work in “Primary Educa- 
tion” and in “Little Journeys in Num- 
ber Land.” 

In teaching number work as well as in 
teaching language to primary children 
we must deal with everyday things and 
happenings. We must guard against 
passing too quickly from the concrete to 
the abstract, because a little deaf child 
is most interested in things he can see 
and feel. It is only after the child 
visualizes the concrete in the abstract 
that it is safe to put our number 
materials aside. 





THE ASSOCIATION SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


The summer normal course, held at 
Gough School, San Francisco, under 
the auspices of the Association, was a 
successful one from every point of 
view. The western states were well 
represented. Those who attended were: 
Mrs. Mary Clark, Miss Rose N. Honan, 
Miss Eula V. McKey, Little Rock Ark. ; 
Miss Laura Fittsworth, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; Mrs. Eleanor McKinley, 
Miss Florence Metcalf, Miss Beatrice 
Griffin, Miss Ina Jones, Vancouver, 
Washington; Miss_ Bertha Thomas, 
Salem, Oregon; Mrs. Leta M. Filkin, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; Miss Lauretta 
Tiss, Miss Katherine Rhodes, Mrs. 
Minnie Mooseau, Berkeley, California; 
Miss Myrtle E. Byram, Miss Lyda Mc- 
beath, Winnipeg, Canada; Mrs. Mary S. 
Taylor, Ogden, Utah; Mrs. Anna Mina- 
han, Mrs. Florence Cullis, Miss Kathe- 
rine Fitzgerald, Long Beach, California; 
Miss Florence Spalding. Chicago. 














TEACHING NEWS CONDENSING 


HELEN TRAFFORD Moore* 


HEN the deaf child reaches the 

seventh or eighth grade he be- 

gins to feel a great interest in 
what he calls the World. He is eager 
to know what is happening outside of 
his very limited sphere of the school 
proper. The answer to that need is 
found in the study of current events 
through the daily papers. But alas, as 
we know, the language of the newspaper 
is, as a rule, very differently expressed 
from the language of the average, un- 
dergraduate, deaf pupil. To meet that 
need, and to encourage the deaf child 
to broaden his interests through news- 
paper reading, a device has been worked 
out that has proved very profitable to 
the pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades as a preparation for more difficult 
condensing and reproduction work in 
the higher classes. 

When we read an article, we do not 
depend on every word to get the mean- 
ing, but we select the main ideas and 
make them our own. It is on that basis 
that this device is made. 

In introducing the pupils to newspaper 
language, which they must change into 
their own vocabulary, select first a short 
paragraph from the newspaper that you 
think will be of interest to the children, 
and that you are sure that they will 
understand. Then have the pupils an- 
swer the following questions on the item: 

(1) What or whom is it about? 

(2) What did—————do? 

(3) What happened or what was the 
result ? 

Here is an average item. “A little 
cook recently prepared a turkey dinner 
for President and Mrs. Coolidge. She 
is Leona Baldwin, thirteen years old, of 
East Montpelier, Vt. The dinner was 
served in the White House in Washing- 
ton. The honor made the girl so nervous 
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that she wept for joy while the dinner 
was being served.” 

For the first step in teaching this 
work to a class, give the item to the 
pupil. Let him read it carefully. Then 
ask him “Whom is it about?” 

The pupil answers, “Leona Baldwin.” 

The teacher says, “Tell about her by 
using a relative pronoun.” (This, as 
you see, is excellent drill also on the 
use of relative pronouns.) 

The pupil: “Leona Baldwin, who is 
thirteen years old and lives in Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

Teacher: “What did she do?” 

Pupil: “She recently prepared a 
turkey dinner for President and Mrs. 
Coolidge at the White House.” 

Teacher: “Make one sentence.” 

Pupil writes, “Leona Baldwin, who 
is thirteen years old and lives in Mont- 
pelier, Vt., recently prepared a turkey 
dinner for President and Mrs. Coolidge 
at the White House.” 

Teacher: “What happened?” 

Pupil: “She became nervous and wept 
for joy while the dinner was being 
served,” 

Then the pupil writes that sentence 
on the slate also. 

When that is done, the teacher num- 
bers the sentences as follows and ex- 
plains that (1) means “What or whom 
is it about ?”’, (2) means “What did 
do?” and (3) means “What happened 
or what was the result?” 

(1) Leona Baldwin, who is thirteen 
years old and lives in Montpelier, Vt., 
(2) recently prepared a turkey dinner 
for President and Mrs. Coolidge at the 
White House. (3) She became nervous 
and wept for joy while the dinner was 
being served. 

Now that the idea has been conveyed 
to the pupils, you are ready for the 
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next step. Give each pupil a different 
clipping, in which you have underlined 
number one, as, Mrs. Elizabeth Reece, 
ninety-seven; two large black bears; a 
cat, and so forth. Then have the pupil 
find “What did do?” When they 
have done that successfully, they are 
ready for number three, “What hap- 
pened or what was the result?” 

At first it may be necessary to sub- 
stitute familiar words for the more 
difficult words in the item, but after 
the pupils have obtained a clear idea 
of what they are doing, they will see 
that. they can usually find out the mean- 
ings of the harder words from the con- 
text, just as hearing people do. Select 
simple items at first, then gradually 
give harder, longer clippings. Items 
about people are usually easier than 
those about things. 

The third step is to give items to the 
pupils and let them find all the answers 
without any help. This work is best 
done at the slates where all the pupils 
can read the various items when they 
are completed. 

Here are some samples of news con- 
densing done by a class of eighth grade 
pupils after only three months of this 
work: 

(1) Mrs. Emma Cleveland, who ar- 
rived in Los Angeles, Cal. recently (2) 
says she is 101 years old. (3) She said 
she had heard a call to church work. 

(1) A swallow (2) flew a distance of 
6,000 miles. (3) The swallow, which had 
on it a tag put there in England, was 
captured in South Africa. 

And the same item condensed by 
another pupil reads: (1) A_ swallow, 
which was captured in South Africa, 
(2) had on it a tag put there in Eng- 
land. (3) It had covered a distance of 
6,000 miles. 

(1) A statue of Balto, the Arctic 
dog hero, (2) was unveiled recently in 
Central Park, New York. (3) Balto and 
his master were present and looked at 
the statue with great interest. 
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The following was condensed from a 
third of a column: 

(1) Luther Burbank, who was the 
plant wizard, (2) died recently in Santa 
Rosa, California. (3) He will be buried 
under the old Lebanon cedar tree that 
stands in a corner of the Burbank gar- 
den, across the highway from his home. 

An idea of how involved language 
becomes clear in the child’s mind by this 
device, is shown by the condensing of 
the following clipping. The clipping 
reads : 

“A girl who has waited for him 22 
years soon is to become the bride of 
Prince Giamba Rospigiliosi, of Italy. 
She is Princess Flamania. 

Prince Giamba wished to marry Prin- 
cess Flamania 22 years ago, but the 
marriage was forbidden. The prince 
came to the United States and married 
Miss Julia Bronson, of New York City. 
The prince’s wife died a year ago, and 
now he will marry his first love.” 

The pupil has changed it as follows: 

(1) Prince Giamba Rospigliosi of 
Italy (2) is going to marry Princess 
Flamania, his first love, who waited for 
him for 22 years. (3) He came to the 
United States and married Miss Julia 
Bronson, of New York, who died a 
year ago. 

Items of interest in history and geo- 
graphy, as well as of current interest, 
can be introduced to the. pupils through 
these clippings. In short, news con- 
densing will be found helpful in many 
ways. It is helpful in teaching variety 
of expression, in teaching pupils to find 
the thought from the printed page, in 
teaching story reproduction, and is a 
simple, easy way for the teacher to 
ascertain the child’s comprehension of 
what he reads. For if he can pick out 
the salient, essential facts from a diffi- 
cult item, and put those facts into his 
own language, as this drill requires him 
to do, then you can be certain he has a 
pretty good grasp on the fundamentals 
of reading. 











































CarRIE A. 


RITHMETIC is one of the most 

important subjects the child has. In 

this study the child gets a mode 
of thought which cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. It teaches the child to reason 
out a thing from beginning to end and 
if it doesn’t do this he has missed its 
greatest value. The child should be 
taught to think accurately and quickly. 
There is no other subject’ that will teach 
such logical thinking. We want straight- 
forward, direct thinking and we get it 
from this subject. 


Constant drill upon addition, subtrac- 
tion, etc., of abstract numbers gives ac- 
curacy. Haste makes waste so we should 
go slowly and drill thoroughly. A child 
should be given no credit for any of 
this work which is not absolutely 
correct. 


This subject must be made interesting 
to get the best results. To be interesting 
it must be thoroughly understood. The 
use of subjects will help the child visu- 
alize the work No matter how difficult 
a subject is, if it is made interesting the 
teacher will have no trouble in getting 
the pupil to work. Problems should be 
made as practical as possible and taken 
from the every day life of the child. 

Dr. Lightner Whitmer, the noted psy- 
chologist, says, “Gain and hold a child’s 
attention by giving him something he 
can do, and after that, something he 
can’t do. * * * The guiding prin- 
ciple of the educator should be to gain 
and hold attention first—and then to 
cultivate concentration, alertness, per- 
sistence and endurance, all of these being 
attributes of attention.” 

In working problems the child must 
reason from beginning to end or other- 
wise he has made a failure. In helping 
the child do this I’ve found it wise to 
divide each problem into three parts: 
first, what the child knows or what is 
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told him; second, what he wants to 
know or what he must find out; third, 
the solution or process. To begin this 
work I would put the problem on the 
board and have the child read it and 
tell me in as few words as possible what 
he has found out or what is told him. 
It doesn’t take long to get him interested. 
Soon he will be able to tell exactly what 
is given. As each fact is given it is 
written on the board. Then the questions 
in logical order, and in time he does this 
easily. Then he proceeds with the work 
which is really just answering the ques- 
tions that he has asked. 

I think this method should be used in 
the very beginning of problem work. It 
is an easy way of teaching and it gets 
the pupil in the habit of thinking out 
the problem step by step. No matter 
how simple the problem, I should give 
it as follows: 

Jack has eight marbles. He bought 
six marbles and his brother gave two 
marbles to him. How many did he 


have then? 

Jack had 8 marbles. 

t know: He bought 6 marbles. 
His brother gave 2 mar- 
bles to him. 

. J How many marbles he 

I want to know: | had then. 

nee Jack had 8+6+2=>16 

‘ marbles. 


Bettie had 7%6 chickens. 24 chickens 
died. How many chickens did she have 
left? 


I know: 


Bettie had 76 chickens. 
24 chickens died. 


. | How many chickens she 
I want to know: | had left. 


; Bettie had 76—24 = 52 
The work: 1 chickens left. 


The following are problems which 
were worked by some of my pupils: 
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The other day our dairyman spilled 
18 gallons of cream. Cream sells at 
40c a pint. How much did thé school 
lose? 


A dairyman spilled 18 gallons of 
Given cream. 
A pint of cream is worth 40c. 
1. How many pints there are in 
a gallon. : 
To find: 2. How many pints there are in 
18 gallons. 
3. How much 18 gallons of cream 
were worth. 


1. There are 8 pints in.a gallon. 

2. There are 18X8=—144 pints 
in 18 gallons. 

3. 18 gallons of cream were worth 

144 X 40c = $57.60. 

A boy had a lot 30 yards long and 
2714 yards wide. He enclosed it with 
a fence costing 344c a foot. How much 
did the boy pay for the fence? 


Solution : 


271%4 yards wide. 


The lot was 30 yards long and 
Given 
The fencing cost 3%c a foot. 


1. What the perimeter of the lot 
was. 
To find: + 2. How many feet there were in 
the perimeter. 
3. How much the fence cost. 
1. The perimeter of the lot was 
30 + 27% + 30 + 27% = 115 
yards. 
Solution: ¢ 2. There were 115 X3—345 feet 
in the perimeter. 
3. The fence cost 345 34c= 
$12.07%4 or $12.08. 
{ a boy. had a lot 30 yards long 
Given: and 27% yards wide. 
The fencing cost 3%c a foot. 
1. What the perimeter of the lot 
was. 
. How many feet there are in 1 
gg sort 
To find: 3. How much the fencing cost a 
yard. 
4. How much the boy paid for his 
fence. 


30 + 27% + 30 + 27% + 115 
yards. 
2. There are 3 feet in 1 yard. 
Solution: } 3. A yard of fencing cost 3X 
3%4c = 10%c. 
4. The boy paid 115X10%ce= 
.  $12.07% or $12.08 for his fence. 


1. The perimeter of the lot was 





The above is the same problem worked 
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a little differently. It is given to show 
that pupils do not always think alike. 


The following is an original problem 
submitted by one of the girls in the 
8th grade: 

A girl bought 334 yards of linen @ 
75c a yard, a spool of thread for 10c, 
31% yards of ribbon @ 30c a yard and 
61% yards of lace @ 10c a yard. How 
much change did she receive from a 
five dollar bill? 


A girl had a five-dollar bill. 
1 yard of linen cost 75c. 





Given: is spool of thread cost 10c. 
1 yard of ribbon cost 30c. 
1 yard of lace cost 10c. 
1. How much 3% yards of linen 
cost. 
2. How much 3% yards of ribbon 
: cost. 
To find: 4 3. How much 6% yards of lace 
cost. 
4. How much the girl spent. 
5. How much change the girl got 
L from $5, 
(1.3% yards of linen cost 3% xX 
75c = $2.81%4. 
2. 3% yards of ribbon cost 3% x 
30c = $1.05. 
Solution: J 3. 6%4 yards of lace cost 6% X 
10c = 65c. 
4. The girl spent $2.81 + $1.05 + 
10c + 65c = $4.61. 
5. She got $5.00 -—$4.61 —$.39 
. change. 





WHY TWO MILLION CHILDREN FAIL 


Because two million mothers feed their 
children white denatured bread, from which 
bran and nucleus have been removed, and 
feed them mashed potatoes from which the 
skins have been removed, and white rice from 
which the bran has been removed, and beans 
which have been robbed of their mineral 
contents, two million school children in the 
United States fail to pass out of the first 
grade into the second every year, according 
to statistics before us. 


As a result of these imperfect foods the 
children have decayed teeth, infected tonsils, 
expanding adenoids, defective vision, defective 
mentality and defective physical structure 
generally. The mothers do not mean to put 
their children back a year and undermine 
their constitutions. They have not been 
taught right. The people perish for lack of 
knowledge.—Health Culture, March, 1926; 
quoted in the Medical Review of Reviews. 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN INDIA 


Joun Dutton WRriGHT 


HE Bombay Institution for Deaf- 
Mutes was established in 1885. The 
buildings of this school are more 
ample than those of any other school I 
have visited in India and there is some 
space for outdoor recreation, as is not 
the case in Ahmedabad and Baroda. 
The business management is in the 
hands of Dr. F. W. Pereira, but the 
teaching is under the direction of his 
wife, as he also holds the Principalship 
of a normal school for the hearing. 


introduces considerable coraplication. I 
should think it might be wise to dis- 
continue the use of English with the 
younger boys and take it up only when 
they are fairly well grounded in their 
own home language. It is a very great 
advantage to the boys here in India to 
know English as it opens to them more 
lucrative positions than they could 
otherwise obtain, as can be seen by con- 
sulting the appended list of occupations 
of old pupils. 





CLASS IN TAILORING AT THE BOMBAY INSTITUTIO 
TAUGHT BY AN 


Madame Pereira and a native man teach- 
er, Mr. Joshi, compose the staff, to- 
gether with teachers of drawing, car- 
pentry and sewing and a former pupil 
who teaches tailoring. 

To my surprise I found English to 
be the language taught and used in the 
school, though that is not the home 
language of any of the pupils. 

Lately, a beginning has been made in 
having the man teacher, who speaks 
both Gujarati and Maharati, use those 
languages part of the time with the 
boys whose families speak them. 

This effort to teach two languages 





ie 
N FOR DEAF-MUTES. 
OLD PUPIL 


The school is oral and the speech of 
the boys, and in some cases the lip- 
reading, was excellent. I was much 
pleased to find the man teacher speaking 
very naturally to the pupils. 

No attempt is made to carry the 
education of the boys beyond a very 
elementary stage. 

The enrollment numbered thirty-five, 
twenty-seven boys and eight girls, but 
unfortunately the attendance is irregular. 

Thirteen of the boys board in the 
school. I was glad to learn that these 
boys are not allowed to go on an empty 
stomach from 6 A. M. to 10 A. M. as 
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THE SCHOOL BUILDING, BOMBAY INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DU 


I found was the case in some schools, 
but get food soon after they wake up 
and lunch at 12.30, supper at 7 P. M. 


There is a drawing class from 9.30 
to 10.30. Classes in English and Gujar- 
ati from 10.30 to 12.30 and 2 to 4 P. M. 
More English at 4 to 4.30. Recreation, 
4.30 to %. Shop work is scattered all 
through the day. 


I was pleasantly impressed by the 
spirit of the school; its gentleness and 
devotion and friendliness. The boys 
seemed happy and well cared for. 


SOME OLD PUPILS AND WHAT 
THEY ARE DOING 


1. Jehangir Shroff—Draughtsman, 
Maneckji Petit Mill at Tardeo, near 
Tardeo Bridge, for 17 years. Pay, 80 
Rupees a month. Besides he is a photo- 
enlarger. 

2. Framroz Dosabhoy  Shroff.— 
Draughtsman in Marshal & Company. 
Pay about 100 Rupees per month. Age 
about 30 years. Holding same post for 
about 10 years or over. 

3. Gracian Menese D’Souza.—Re- 
toucher in the J. J. School of Arts 
Studio, Bombay. Holds 3rd Grade Cer- 
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tificate of the School of Art. Says his 
pay is 70 Rupees. 

4. Vasudeo Gunpat.—Draughtsman, 
B. B. Offices, Church Gate (Station). 
Also a photographer. 


5. Maneckji Surti. — Despatching 
Clerk, Bank of Bombay. 


6. Ardesir Constable-—Parsee Tur- 
ban Maker, (Fort). 


?%. Thomas Paes, — Lithographer, 
formerly at Cooper & Company, Fort, 
now at Poona. 

8. Abdool Moosa.—Printer in the 
Goverment Central Press for over 10 
years, now in Poona. Also a_ watch- 
repairer. 

9. Mehta Kaikosroo Fardoonji— 
Fitter in Munition Dept., at Ahmedabad. 
Earns Rupees 35. 

10. Allan Hoff. — Photo-enlarger, 
Lucknow. 

11. George Gahagan.—Fitter. 

12. James Macque.—Carpenter, Mad- 
ras. 

13. Baboo Gungaram — Carpenter, 
Bombay Dockyard. 

14. W. D. Haeney.—Head Draughts- 
man. Earns Rupees 350 per month. 

15. Louis Alphonso.— Carriage 
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ART FOR A DEAF CHILD 


Painter, G. I. P. Railway, Victoria Ter- 
minus. Also Sign Board painter. 

16. Joaquim D’Souza—-Tracer or 
Draughtsman, G. I. P. Workshops, 
Matunga. Earns Rupees, 40 per month. 

17. Nicholas St. Anne.—Draughts- 
man, G. I. P. Workshops. Earns Rupees 
200 per month. 


18. August Phillips—-Draughtsman, 
G. P. I. Workshops. Earns Rupees 200 
per month. 

19. Edgar Philips.— Tracer, Im- 


provement Trust. 
20. Eric Jukes—Fitter, G. I. P. 
Workshops, Parel. 
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21. Edward Richardson.—Fitter, Lo- 
nowla Railway Workshops. 


22. Anne Xavier.—Tailor, Bombay. 

23. Francis D’Souza.—Tailor, Bom- 
bay. 

24. Mahomed Gerim.—Agent, B. I. 


S. N. Company (Karachi and Gwader). 
(Married and has 4 hearing children). 
25. Jal Pestonji—Fireman, M. 5. 
M. Railway. 
26. Joseph Aranha.—Typist, Fort. 
27. Gustaji Sanjana—Carpenter 
(Bombay ). 
28. Ethel DaCosta.—Typist, Rupees 
60 per month. 





THE VALUE OF ART TO A DEAF CHILD 


IowA REGER 


S I ponder on the subject of art 

and drawing and think of the 

value this study has for humanity, 
my thoughts immediately turn to the 
wonderful and _ beneficial possibilities 
that I know art has for deaf children. 
I speak with authority on the subject. 
For the past two years I have had 
many deaf children as students in my 
art studio and I have come into close 
contact with them. Hence I feel that I 
should be doing a service by telling 
something of their adaptation to art 
work. 

Deaf children need all the aid that 
humanity can give them. To me it is 
a great and wonderful joy when the 
time comes to assemble my private class 
of little deaf children in the studio and 
see how hungry, eager and happy they 
are to take the charcoal pencil, paint 
brush and pastel crayons in their little 
hands and express their feelings, their 
perceptions, their very souls in their 
work, 

The blending of colors seems to have 
an exceptional appeal to deaf children. 
Watching them at the easel, noting their 
sparkling eyes and intent interest, one 
realizes that by this means they can 


produce and give to the world some 
work that can be greatly admired. 

Unmolested, deaf children will draw, 
paint or model for hours at a time. 
While at work they are developing an 
eye for accuracy, for the reproduction of 
real art and for a better appreciation of 
the beautiful. 

Drawing and art furnish a means of 
opening up new channels, new fields, 
new correlations of one subject with 
another. New life and enthusiasm are 
thus brought to this afflicted child. It 
makes no difference where he is, on the 
street, in the home, in the school—a 
phase of art is always before his eyes. 

In conclusion let me say that art 
work is something that the deaf can 
enjoy throughout their lives. If all 
deaf children could only be surrounded 
with more art one of their problems 
would be solved and a very great serv- 
ice rendered them. 





“Mighty Mikko, a Book of Finnish Fairy 
Tales and Folk Tales,” by Parker Fillmore, 
contains material that teachers of the deaf 
would no doubt find useful in the schoolroom. 
There is one little story entitled, “The Bear 
Says North,” that illustrates so clearly the 
necessity for lip movement that all deaf 
children would doubly appreciate it. 
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FACT AND FANCY 
’Tis hard to part with those we _love, 
When our hearts are full of hope; 
But ’tis harder -still to find a towel 
When our eyes are full of soap.” 
—Anon. 
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IMPROPER QUESTION 
“Give me the name of an automobile that 
starts with ‘T’” said the examiner. 
Applicaft—‘Huh, you can’t fool me on any 
such trick question as that. There ain’t no 
automobile that starts with tea; they use ‘gas’ 
or electricity.” 


SOMETHING MORE ABOUT DOGS 

A man who had been bothered by much 
petty thieving told his gardener to get him a 
good yard dog. The gardener was gone all 
day and finally returned with a dachshind. 

“Why, what’s that you have there?” asked 
the master. 

“Well,” said the gardener, “he’s the nearest 
I could get to a yard; he’s two feet and 
eleven inches long.”—Tid Bits. 


THE EXPERIENCE MEETING 
A mule has two legs on behind, 
And two he has before. 
You stand behind before you find 
What the two behind be for! 
—Moslic Topics. 


Headline in the Boston Transcript :—HOTEL 
BURNS. TWO HUNDRED GUESTS ES- 
CAPE HALF GLAD. 


WHY MEN REMAIN BACHELORS 

Minister—““Why do you not get a wife, 
Donal’?” 

Donald—“I might get a bad one.” 

Minister—“Trust to Providence, an’ you'll 
be all right.” 

Donald—“I’m no’ so sure, Minister, I’m no’ 
so sure, for,ye ken Providence has to dispose 
of the bad as well as the guid.”—Humorist, 
London. 


FILLED THE: BILL 
“Would you be interested in something to 
finish your furniture, madam?” inquired the 
clerk. 
“No, thank you,” replied the housewife. 
“We have a baby.”—Good Hardware. 


+ VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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A SAD CASE 
A talkative girl in Hoboken 
Was very nearly heartbroken. 
Said she: “It’s absurd, 
But I don’t know a word 
That somebody else has not spoken.” 
—Laughter. 











THE TRUTH, AND NOTHING BUT 
THE TRUTH! 
Young man—“I’m looking for a job.” 
Grocer—“Well, I like your looks but I 
can’t afford more help.” 
Young man—“But I won’t be much help, 
sir.’—Progressive Grocer. 


HOW THE QUARREL STARTED 


They had been married just one week. 
She had said something that distressed him, 
and seeing the look on his face she ex- 
claimed: “Oh, darling, I’m afraid I have 
hurt you.” 

“No, dearest,” he replied gravely. “The 
hurt I feel is due to the fact that I know it 
hurts you to feel that you have hurt me.” 

“Ah, no,” she said, “do not let that hurt 
you for a moment. I am hurt because I 
know it hurts you to feel that I have hurt 
myself by hurting you.” 

“No, no, my precious. My hurt is because 
you are hurt over feeling that I am hurt be- 
cause you feel that you have hurt me and 
are therefore hurt yourself and—” 

But you can finish it yourself !—Washington 
Herald. 


WHAT GOOD IS SOCIETY, ANYWAY? 
“Mose,” said his friend, “how come I don’t 

see you mixin’ round socially no mo’?” 
Mose—“As far as I is concerned, sassiety 


I’se don’ ostracized it!”—Nash- 


is through. 
Tennessean. 
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VERY LIKELY 


“They tell me,” said Mrs. Smith to her 
newly-rich neighbor, “that one of the girls 
made a faux pas at the cooking class luncheon 
that everybody noticed.” 

Mrs. Comeup (proudly): “I guess it was 
my daughter. She can make any of them 
French things.”—Baltimore Sun. 
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